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Are needful in every Family. What Books? Most 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE POWER OF PEAR. 

In the delightful sketch given to us not 
long ago of one of the good and faithful 
women Friends of the last generation— 
the late Mary Pryoi*—there is recorded 
one saying of hers which would make the 
book valuable if every other page were a 
blank. It was when one of her grand- 
children, to whom she had been telling 
the story of her shipwreck on the Atlantic, 
asked her the natural question: ‘* But 
wast thou not frightened, grandmother ?”’ 
Mary Pryor’s reply was: ‘* No, my child— 
my God has preserved me through a long 
life without fear.”’ 

Do we not feel at once what a free and 
blessed life her’s must have been? kept 
without fear by her trust in God. What 
a ring of liberty there is in the words for 
many who are haunted, almost from the 
cradle to the grave, by the shadowy shape 
of fear. The little child is often half 
ashamed to whisper of the vague unde- 
fined alarms which harass its young mind, 
and yet perhaps they are not really more 
baseless than those which sometimes dis- 
tub the peace of children of a larger 
growth. Fear of what to-morrow may 
bring, or of what may come with next 
year, or in some future year, whose date 
isnot fixed—fear of what will zever come— 
suffices to darken many a life, and lessen 
its power for usefulness. That this is no 
new development of that strange, myste- 
rious thing which we call human nature, 
isshown by the references to fear which 
are found all through those Scriptures, 
vwhich—it was said by Arthur Hallam— 
are proved to be God’s Book, because 
they are also Man’s Book. We only turn 

afew pages of Genesis before we light on 
the injunction—‘‘ Fear not,’ addressed 
in the first place to Abraham, and then 
right onward, in nearly every book in the 
Bible, we find the same precept urged on 
patriarch, prophet, priest and king, and 
men of every kind and degree, until we 
ead it for the last time in the pages of the 

Revelation. Jacob—nerved by his great 

lve for the son he had so long mourned 

’s dead—ventures, in his old age, to un- 

dertake the dreary journey through the 

desert. Yet it is very possible that it was 
hot only in the first moment when he heard 
he wonderful story. of that son’s power 
ind magnificence, that his heart fainted 
vithin him. Was it because there were 
mes when it seemed to him that there 
¥as Something too good to be true in the 
thought of ever reaching that far-off land, 
ind seeing Joseph face to face—that God 

‘wake to him on the way, in the visions of 

night, and said—‘* Fear not to go 

— 


“Mary Pryor, “ A Life Story of a Hundred Years Ago.” 





down into Egypt; for I will there make 
of thee a great nation: Twill go down 
with thee into Egypt; and I will surely 
bring thee up again : and (dearer promise 
still!) Joseph shall put his hand upon thine 
eyes.”? 

So, centuries later, when the great 
commissioned Law-giver has, with a high 
hand, brought his countrymen out of their 
land of bondage—all the marvellous de- 
liverances that they have already seen, do 


not prevent their being filled with a pas- 
sionate, hopeless terror, when they behold 


the sea before them, and Pharaoh’s host 
behind— 


“Then rose to heaven a mighty cry ; 
A people’s voice was on the air— 
In every heart, in every eye, 
Rebellion and despair: 
Why didst thou thus our steps beguile ? 
Were there no graves beside the Nile ?” 


And then how calmly rises above the 
din the voice of the Hebrew statesman, 
with its calm, unshaken confidence, say- 
ing—‘* Fear ye not, stand still and sce the 
salvation of the Lord.” 


How often in the pages of Deuteronomy 
is the same injunction repeated to the ever- 
forgetting children of Israel; and when 
we come to the book of Joshua, we have 
not only the Fear no/, but in addition tae 
same commandment again and again in its 
more positive form—‘‘ Be strong and of 
a good courage. Only be thou strong and 
very courageous.”? 


Who can fail to remember that thrilling 
scene recorded in the history of Elisha, 
when this servant of God, rising early in 
the morning and going forth beholds 
the city where he is abiding, beleaguered 
witha hostile host with horses and chariots, 
yet unabashed, can say in calm confidence 
to his terror-stricken servant—‘‘ Fear 
not: for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them.” And then, 
probably because he saw that to his com- 
panion the sight of the visible, present 
danger overmastered all else, we read how 
Elisha prayed and said—‘‘ Lord, J pray 
thee, open his eyes, that he may see.” And 
then we know how he beheld, and the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about Elisha. Yet if his 
eyes had mot¢ been opened, that heavenly 
army in its invincible, fiery panoply, 
would have been there all the same. As 
our beloved poet Whittier says— 


“O weary ones! ye may not see 

Your helpers in their downward flight ; 
Nor hear the sound of silver wings 

Slow beating through the hush of night. 


“ But not the less gray Dothan shone, 
With sunbright watchers bending low, 

That Fear’s dim eye beheld alone 

The spear-heads of the Syrian foe. 








“ There are, who—like the Seer of old— 
Can see the helpers God has sent, 

And how life’s rugged mountain-side 
Is white with many an angel-tent ! 


‘“‘ They hear the heralds whom our Lord 
Sends down His pathway to prepare ; 

And light—from others hidden—shines 
On their high place of faith and prayer. 


“Let such, for earth’s despairing ones, 
Hopeless, yet longing to be free, 

Breathe once again the Prophet's prayer : 

‘Lord, ope their eyes, that they may see.’”” 


Then, through the prophet Isaiah, how 
triumphantly is repeated the command not 
to be afraid. ‘‘ Fear thou not; for Iam 
with thee;” ‘Fear not; I will help 
thee ;” ‘* Fear not, for I have redeemed 
thee ;’’ ‘* Fear not ; for I am with thee ;’’ 
‘« Fear not, O Jacob, my servant ;’? *‘ Fear 
ye- not, neither be afraid ;’’ ‘* Fear ye not 
the reproach of men;”’ “‘ Fear not; for 
thou shalt not be ashamed.” And on the 
mournful pages of the prophet Jeremiah 
we find the same words—‘‘ Fear thou not, 
O my servant Jacob, saith the Lord ; 
neither be dismayed, O Israel ;’’ the first 
part three times repeated. And even in 
the midst of the prolonged, heart-broken 
wail of the Book of Lamentations, we see 
the reassuring sentence—‘‘ Thou saidst, 
Fear not.” But it might weary to go on 
quoting paragraphs, whose repetition 
seems to show that the men of ancient 
days were often full of fear; and that, 
like ourselves, they shrank from the world 
of mystery around them, and were over- 
mastered by a dread of what they could 
not see, like children trembling at the 
dark. And does it not show the prone- 
ness of human nature to surmise that 
strange and unexpected tidings will be ti- 
dings of evil rather than of good, when 
we find that the announcements of the 
birth and resurrection of Him who was 
the Desire of all nations—is prefaced by 
angelic messengers with the words— ar 
not? The first time that we meet with them 
in the Sciptures, they were spoken to him 
in whom all the nations of the earth were 
to be blessed, when in a vision God came 
unto Abraham, saying, ‘‘ Fear not, Abram: 
I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward.”” And we read them for the last 
time in the mystical book of Revelation 
which closes the sacred canon. There 
stands the glorious utterance—not from 
angel lips, but from the lips of Him who 
is Lord and King both of angels and of 
men— 


‘“* Fear not; 1 am the First and the 
Last: I am He that liveth and was dead ; 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore, 
Amen; and have the keys of Hades and 
of Death.”’ JANE BuDGE. 


Stoke Newington, London. 
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In the first chapter of Genesis we are 
“told that when the preparation of the earth 
‘for the abode of man was completed the 
‘Creator beheld the works of His hands 
and pronounced them very gooa, and we 
have reason to believe that this endorse- 
ment included the whole of the material 
creation. The noble oak and cedar trees, 
the exquisite ferns and mosses, and all the 
lovely flowers which adorn the garden and 
wayside and spring up also ‘‘ in the wilder- 
ness where no man passeth by.”’ Upon 
the almost inaccessible Alpine heights the 
persevering traveller rejoices to find the 
fair Edelweiss. Let no presumptuous re- 
ligionist ignore, despise or endeavor to 
crush out the admiration inspired by these 
beautiful objects which are the earthly cor- 
respondence to the God given sense of 
beauty in the human soul, as well as the 
-emblems of those things which are more 
enduring. 

How beautifully does the Christian poet 
‘Cowper discourse on this subject. We all 
remember the lesson of the Lilies taught 
‘by the Master Himself. Again a poet 
“sings, 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 


And deeply imbedded in the cold earth 
are placed for man’s stimulus to labor and 
enjoyment in the discovery the exquisite 
crystals of every tint and hue. Let no 
one lightly or scornfully pass them by. 
In the 21st chapter of the book of Reve. 
lation we are given a description (to 
which we may all turn and read to edifi- 
cation) of the walls of the city of light 
and glory, and the fair colors of the stones 
used in their construction. No doubt there 
» was meaning in the character of these 
: ~colors,and the precious gems are emblems. 
The early Christian artists (‘*Old Mas- 
ters”’ if you will), evidently believed this, 
and in their various works transmitted 
the thought. How few of the dilettanti 

who do the galleries of Art in the 
course of their flying visits which it 
is the proper thing for them to 
make to the great centres of artistic 
achievement, bring away the faintest re- 
flection of the real purpose of many of 
the grand pictures they have glanced at 
but not studied. Their sense of the 
meaning of color has not been developed. 
The dear Dominican artist, Fra Angeli- 
co, who painted kneeling before his easel 
in reverence for the subject, was not able 
to express his full meaning ; nevertheless 
his pious effort and intention may without 
harm be appreciated and respected. We 
are so aware of the idolatrous use which has 
Ey been made of these productions of human 




















































we may surely be allowed to admire and 
enjoy the creations of the Great Artist. 
And this brings us back to the heading 
of this article, ‘‘ The Amethyst,” one of 
the stones used in the decoration as well 
as the support and strength of the struc- 
ture, and the twelfth and last in order. 
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“Its color is violet and violet means love 
and truth, passion or suffering. Henceit 
is the color often worn by the martyrs.’’ 
Now side by side in beauty and in har- 
mony stood these fair stones each in its 
appointed place, each expressing its spe- 
cial meaning, and thus should stand the 
various denominations in Christendom. 
Are they thus standing? Is their light 
so shining,—representing to the world by 
their flawless perfection the variety and 
yet the integrity of the truth? Let not 
the ruby, with its real and intrinsic value, 
its color in a good sense signifying fire 
divine, love, heat, royalty, in a bad sense 
signifying blood, war, hatred,—let it not 
conspire against its neighbor or endeavor 
to take its place; but each expressing its 
own God-given ray, contribute to the 
glory of the Great Master-Builder, the 
Divine Architect. We will take the Ame- 
thyst to represent Quakerism ; the color 
of sanctified sorrow. Let the others take 
the red, the yellow and theblue. Ours is 
the Amethyst among gems, the violet 
among the flowers. Wear them, youths 
and maidens, nut flauntingly, but close to 
your hearts. The present situation of the 
beloved Soc‘ety of Friends brings forth 
the sorrow. Its past history gives the love 
and truth with the constancy of its mar- 
tyrs. R. S. H. 


Massachusetts. 





CONDUCT OF THE FRIENDS DURING 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY A, C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


II 


Here, then, the policy of the Quakers 
comes out in sharp relief. Even from this 
brief citation, it becomes very clear that 
they did not want a declaration of inde- 
pendence—a separation accomplished by 
an appeal to arms, but what they did most 
earnestly desire was a reform of present 
abuses and eventually a peaceable recon- 
ciliation with the mothercountry. ‘ The 
gentlemen in Pennsylvania,’’ writes Mr. 
John Adams, ‘‘ who had been attached to 
the proprietary interest, and owed their 
wealth and honors to it, and the great 
body of the Quakers, had hitherto ac- 
quiesced in the measures of the Colonies, 
or at least made no professed opposition 
to them ; many of both descriptions had 
declared themselves with us, and had been 


as explicit and as ardent as we were. But 


now these people began to see that inde- 
pendence was approaching, they started 
back.’’ 


| the members.’’* 





*Works, Vol. II, p. 407. 


‘*In some of my public har- 
angues,’’ he continues, ‘‘ in which I had 
freely and explicitly laid open my thoughts, 
on looking around the assembly I have 
seen horror, terror, and detestation, strong- 
ly marked on the countenances of some of 
That this language ex- 
pressed the literal truth is proven, more- 
over, by the writings of Thomas Jefferson. 
In a letter to Mr. Pickering, dated August 
16, 1822, the Ex President emphatically 
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declares that as it ‘* became rumored about 
the city that John Adams was for inde. 
pendence ’’ ** the Quakers and Proprietary 
gentlemen took the alarm at once.” 

To all who pause and reflect, this cop. 
duct will occasion but little surprise, for 
its underlying motive is easily ascertain. 
able. The Quakers well knew that Great 
Britain—always jealous of power and eyer 
seeking to extend her dominions—woulq 
never permit her Colonies to secede with. 
out making a most desperate effort to re. 
tain their allegiance. In the light of these 
indubitable facts, it required no prophetic 
vision to foretell that a protracted, san. 
guinary contest would be the inevitable 
consequence of any effort looking towards 
permanent disunion. And it was this pre. 
cise feature that met with their greatest 
condemnation. Those who have followed 
these papers will remember that the re. 
mark has been frequently made— indeed 
those who have examined the characteristic 
customs of the Society, no matter how 
supe: ficially, will require no such remin- 
der— that warfare, offensive as well as de. 
fensive, has always rested under the ban 
of the Society’s most signal displeasure, 
Conscientiously believing, therefore, that 
the Revolutionary movement was morally 
wrong fer se, they could not, they would 
not, allow themselves to become accessor 
ies thereto. Consequently when they fi 
nally discovered that the drift of public 
opinion was setting strongly towards com- 
plete severance of all those ties linking 
the Colonies to Old England, they natur- 
ally withdrew from all participation in the 
preparations which were being so rapidly 
made for the impending conflict. When 
it was urged that the emergency was great, 
the Friends replied that the authoritative 
promptings of that still small voice, that 
inner monitor, were even greater. All 
attempts at persuasion were, therefore, ut- 
terly futile. In this instance, as in every 
other, the Quakers could not be prevail- 
ed upon to abandon their pacific princi- 
ples, and to afford material support to 
military operations, even though they be 
imperatively demanded by the exigencies 
of the struggling provinces. 

In the year 1775, at the very com 
mencement of the struggle, the Friends 
delineated the line of conduct that they 
had determined to pursue. Their views 
on the subject were then embodied in an 
epistle declaring that’ since the kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ 
was not intended to be established in this 
mundane sphere, that they, His prof 
disciples, would religiously observe the 
precept not to fight or participate m any 
belligerent measures. About the same 
time, also, the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
issued an address to their brethren in te 
other Colonies (with reference more esp 
cially to their denomination in New Jer 
sey) admonishing them, at all hazards, '0 
remain loyal to their religious convictions 
and steadfast in their determination n0 
to participate in the hostilities. In oar 
of these addresses, the Pauline principl® 
that ‘‘ the powers that be are ordained ° 
God ” was stated with great perspicacity 
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and strongly emphasized. The king, in 
the estimation of the Quakers, was elevat- 
ed to hisexalted position solely through 
the good pleasure of the Omnipotent God, 
and was, therefore, legally responsible only 
to the same great Being. On the 2oth day 
of January, in the year 1776, the Friends 
explicitly declared that monarchs reign- 
ed by the grace of the Almighty, and that 
their subjects ought not, therefore, to be 
instrumental in accomplishing their de- 
thronement. The paper moreover ex- 
pressed their utter ‘* abhorrence of all 
such writings, and measures, as evidence 
adesire and design to break off the happy 
connexion we have heretofore enjoyed, 
with the kingdom of Great Britain, and 
our just and necessary subordination to the 
king, and those who are lawfully placed 
in authority uncer him.”’ 


The Friends were, therefore, persistent 
in their opposition to the Revolution, for 
they firmly believed the ‘‘ setting up and 
putting down of kings and governments ” 
was ‘*God’s peculiar prerogative,’ with 
which man had absolutely no right to in- 
terfere. Subsequently, this same deter- 
mination not to engage in the contest as- 
sumed still more definite form and body 
in the resolutions of several of their meet- 
ings. The Meeting for Sufferings, for in- 
stance, held in Philadelphia, December 
20,1776, admonished its constituents to 
the effect that they should not let ‘‘ the 
fear of suffering, either in person or 
property, prevail on any to join with or 
promote any work or preparation for 
war.’ In a word, from beginning to 
end, they absolutely refused to lend their 
assistance in any possible way to the waging 
ofa war, of whose unlawfulness they were 
thoroughly convinced. 


But their reluctance to interfere with 
the divine right of kings was not all. In 
addition to these principal scruples, so to 
speak, there were other, the writer had al- 
most said, equally cogent reasons for their 
opposition. ‘*The members cf the So- 
ciety of Friends,’’ to borrow once more 
the language of Mr. John Adams, “al- 
ways averse to war, and at no time cordial 
toany measure suspected to come from 
Massachusetts, henceforth assumed a state 
of cautious neutrality.”** The Puritans 
uged on the war, and the Quakers as 
strenuously opposed it. In the judgment 
of the Society, if Massachusetts and the 
War party were ultimately triumphant, 
New England would obtain the political 
‘upremacy, and another reign of terror 
ad persecution would almost inevitably 
tasue. At the time we are now describing, 
this opinion appears to have been quite 
prevalent in Pennsylvania. Israel Pem- 
terton only expressed the general senti- 
ment when he assured his companions that 

Dgress was endeavoring to forma union 
of the colonies, but that there were many 
iificulties in the way, none of which, to 

mind, were more important than lib- 
*tyof conscience. He was confident, so 
ie said, that if the cause of Independence 


Were finally victorious, the inestimable 
=. 


‘Life and Works of John Adams. I, 235. 
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privilege of worshipping their Creator ac- 
cording to the dictates of their conscience 
would be immediately wrested from them. 
By way of substantiation and concrete il- 
lustration of this broad statement, he in- 
formed his now attentive audience that the 
laws of all New England, especially those 
of Massachusetts, were arrayed in deadly 
hostility against all civil and ecclesiastical 
toleration. In the excited state of the 
popular mind, this line of argumentation 
was not without its telling effect. A cen- 
tury was all too short to obliterate the 
recollections of the persecutions the So- 
ciety had endured under a Puritanical 


| régime, and the Friends entertained few 


yearning desires to subject themselves a 
second time to the tender mercies of such 
a government. In the more perfect light 
of the latter part of the roth century, no 
doubt exists as to the fact that their point 
of view was erroneous, and that their ap- 
prehensions were greatly exaggerated. But 
any individual, who should thus arbitrarily 
judge the past in accordance with the ap 
proved canons of the present, would prove 
himself to be utterly destitute of even the 
most elementary knowledge of historical 
criticism. To rightly weigh and estimate 
any important movement in the career of 
man, the jnvestigator must not inquire, 
‘* What is said of it now?’? How would 
the affair be regarded at this day in our 
year of grace? But difficult though the 
task may be, if his judgment is to be any- 
thing like correct, if it is to have any 
value whatever, he must divest himself of 
every predilection, of all preconceptions, 
and endeavor to place himself en rapport 
with the period he is attempting to portray. 
If successful in the acquisition of this frame 
of mind, when the delver into the records 
of former days places himself amid the 
stirring scenes of the past and surveys the 
conduct of the Friends through this glass, 
their deportment loses much of its repre- 
hensible character. So far indeed from 
meriting stringent censure, such investiga- 
tion seems to show their action to have 
been only natural, and in fact, even 
justifiable. 





For Friends’ Review. 


WEDDED PIFTY YEARS. 





O, rarely blessed ! 
around, 

Empires may totter, war may blast and 
blight, 

Yet stars in heaven keep their constant light : 

To these on earth a parallel is found, 

Where love a constellation makes, close 
bound 

Of double lives, with shining satellites. 

O happy pair, whom all your days and nights 

Around you only welcome cords have 
wound! 

Do any wonder, is “ a fleeting show ” 

All that our God has given to this earth ? 

Gifts but to perish, happiness to flee ? 

Thanks unto Him, a better hope we know ; 

All shall endure that is of heavenly birth: 

Love will be love, throughout eternity. 


Change racks the world 


H. HARTSHORNE, 
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For Friends’ Review. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


* And David said to Saul: Let no man’s: 
heart fail because of him; thy servant 
will go and fight with this Philistine.” 
I Samuel xvii. 32. 


When we read for our instruction the 
seventeenth chapter of 1st Samuel, we 
shall be prepared to conclude that to those 
in the armies of Israel who had not been 
brought under the power of Divine Grace, 
there would be a feverish excitement ; the 
running to and fro like the locust, with 
the cry, What can be done? Goliah has 
defied the armies of the living God. But 
in the language of David, there is nothing 
emotional or excited. He states a plain 
fact: ‘* Thy servant will go and fight the 
Philistine.” There is in this language 
something deeper than emotion, a firm re- 
liance on that unfailing arm which had 
always delivered all those who had trusted 
in God. ‘Our fathers trusted in thee; 
they trusted and thou didst deliver them.’’ 
Psalm xxii. 4. 

In the God of Israel was the confidence 
of David, with a faith deeply rooted in 
the power of Jehovah. That He who 
controls all the forces of nature could 
guide the weapon through the air, and 
even give it an accelerated speed to accom- 
plish its appointed work. 

The strong man fell; Jehovah was 
honored by the feeble means which He 
had himself provided. The lesson that. 
comes to us in this our day from this act 
of the Lord’s servant, appears to be this - 
** Is anything too hard for God?” And, 
that ‘‘ the Kingdom of God cometh not 
by observation.’’ 

When the faith of God’s chosen people 
was ripe for the promised land, the Lord 
chose his own way and time, not when 
human prudence would have dictated, 
but when Jordan overflowed all his banks, 
that all the people might see it was the 
Lord’s doings, and praise Him for His 
works. 

And He ever designs that no flesh shall 
glory in His presence. What He said to 
Abraham is still His charge to those who 
follow Him: **I am the Almighty God ; 
walk before me and be thou perfect.’” 
Gen. xvii. 1. It is a perfect walk with 
God that should ever be our aim. Con- 
fined as 1 am at present to a sick room, 
and able to read or write only for a few 
minutes at a time, I have been reading 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and the query 
arises, What sort of martyrs should we 
be? What is our confidence in God? 

Jesus said to the churches when they 
were apparently in theirinfancy: “I will 
give power unto my two witnesses and 
they shall prophesy a thousand two hun- 
dred and three score days clothed in sac-- 
cloth.” Rev. xi.3. And He also said to 
His disciples: ‘‘ Lo I am with you always 
even unto the end of the world.’’ We 
believe that Jesus was with these martyrs 
(witnesses for Him) as He was with those 
who were cast into the burning furnace ; 
and did enable them to endure the most 
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cruel sufferings that mortal man could in- 


flict. And if we reckon a day for a year, 
as was declared to the prophet (Ezekiel iv. 
6),a thousand two hundred and three score 
days will bring us to the time of Wickliffe’s 
translation of the Bible, which was soon 
followed by the reformation under Luther. 
It is instructive to see how the lives of 
these martyrs correspond with that of the 
Apostles; as Paul says, ‘‘ For thy sake are 
we killed all the day long, we are account- 
ed as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in 
all things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.’’ Rom. viii. 
36,37. More than conquerors; noble testi- 
mony for the Apostles: noble testimony 
for the martyrs ; noble testimony for those 
in this our day who have entire confidence 
in God. T. B. NIcHOLs. 


E. Vassalboro, Me., Eleventh mo, 30th, 1889. 





A QUESTION ABOUT WORKERS. 

In a meeting of a class of ‘* Student 
Volunteers ” a young lady asked me if a 
‘‘finished education” was necessary. 
She had always heard that only persons of 
the highest talent should undertake foreign 
mission work. 

I replied with a few items of personal 
observation, and pointed to the special 
guidance of the Spirit. Dr. Pentecost, 
the remarkably successful evangelist, was 
once refused as a candidate for the for- 
eign work on account of his want of a 
“* finished ’’ education ! 

Read this item from the Methodist 
Zimes, London, May 16th, 1889: 

“Now turn to the Telegu Mission of 
the American Baptists. The records of 
their mission read literally like chapters 
in the Acts of the Apostles. In 1867 
their church at Ongole numbered eight 
members; three years afterwards it re- 
ported 3,269. In one preaching tour one 
missionary and his helpers, in the course 
of two months, baptized no less than 
1,243 persons. We read of 565 conver- 
siors in one station in a single year, and 
in another station the number reaches 
1,443!” 

And in whose district was this grand 
result specially attained? A man who 
was at first declined by the Baptist Board. 
But when rejected he firmly told the 
Board that whether they sent him or not 
he was going anyhow to preach Christ 
among the heathen. 

Why not simply take God’s word and 
His work among His people as sufficient 
to decide what educational talent is need- 
ed? God has blessedly used some of His 
children who were highly educated, and 
He has used, just as much, others of His 
saints who had not the same brain cul- 
ture, but who had a high grade of heart 
culture under Holy Ghost teachings. 
There is a mighty call of the Spirit, «* Go 
teach all nations.’ This is reaching the 
hearts of hundreds who have not a high 
intellectual culture in the University sense. 
O that you may hear and obey God’s call, 
receive the fulness of the Spirit, and go 
where He leads to win souls to Christ ! 

— Oriental Evangelist. 





OUR FRENCH SISTERS AND WORE 
AMONGST THEM, 1871-1889. 





During one of the early sittings of the 
London Yearly Meeting of 1871, came 
the news that Paris, half ruined by the 
long German siege, was in flames and in 
the hands of the Commune. Rising, 
with undisguised emotion, in the Women’s 
Meeting, Christine M. Alsop, herself a 
native of France, pleaded for a pause in 
the business that her sisters might unite 
with her in prayer for ‘‘her poor 
country ; ’’ and during the impressive op- 
portunity which followed, heartfelt prayer 
was Offered that God would over-rule these 
awful calamities to the good of the French 
nation. Before the Yearly Meeting closed 
three addresses of warm sympathy and 
Christian appeal were issued for distribu- 
tion in France ; and Christine Alsop her- 
self, with her husband, were accepted as 
the bearers of these addresses from ‘‘ En- 
glish Friends, commonly called Quakers.” 
The Lord’s messengers are ever fitted and 
chosen; and this was remarkably so in 
the case of Christine M. Alsop.* A native 
of France, speaking the language, she 
had already travelled there extensively, 
and had become intimately acquainted 
both with the country and many persons 
of influence. Even her recent engage- 
ments during the destitution at the East- 
end of London were not altogether with- 
out use, as part of that training which 
had been so long gradually fitting her for 
the somewhat new line of service on 
which she was now entering in Paris and 
other parts of France. 

Nor was this all. Very shortly before, 
C. M. Alsop had become acquainted in 
London with one who had long been 
under the Lord’s preparing hand, and in 
His power has since been greatly used of 
Him + Justine Dalencourt was born at 
Roche fort-sur-Mer. Her parents were 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and she herself was educated in a convent 
as a strict ‘‘ Catholic.” ‘I cannot,’’ she 
says, ‘“‘recall the time when I did not 
love the things of God. When I was 
preparing for my first ‘Communion,’ I 
used often to retire alone to ask God 
rather to permit me to die than to take it 
unworthily. At the age of sixteen I 
wished to become a nun, in order, as I 
then thought, tolive nearer to God. My 
mother objected, on account of my youth ; 
and the death of my brother, Lieut. 
Bellot, who was drowned in one of the 
expeditions sent in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and whom I had tenderly and 
enthusiastically loved, turned my thoughts 
towards England. I went to England in 
1858, and was engaged there as a teacher 
in a school at Highbury New Park, when 
I became acquainted with Lady Barrow. 
She was a dear child of the Lord, and I 
soon loved her with all my heart. After 
awhile, I removed to a boarding school in 
Kensington, near her own dwelling, and 
frequently went to spend the evening with 
her. She used to speak to me of the 


"Memorials of Christine M. Alsop,’’ by Martha 
Braithwaite, 
t Ibid. 


Holy Scriptures; of the Virgin Mary. 
and of the Saints, whose worship at that 
time filled my life. I prayed to them 
that she might be brought to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and often even wept over 
her. She prayed for me before the only 
One who can enlighten. One day she 
pressed me to read the Bible; my father 
was ill, and I was anxious. Lady Barrow, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, said 
to me: ‘Suppose, dear Justine, your good 
father, believing that he was going to die, 
and not wishing to leave you without hig 
counsel, wrote a letter for his children; 
and suppose that after his death, some of 
the elder brothers should take possession 
of the letter, and say to the others: “ We 
will not let you read it all, but we will read 
you some extracts!’’ Would you be 
satisfied!’ I was indignant, and said 
‘That no brother could have the right to 
do so; because my father would assuredly 
write so that we might all understand it!” 
‘Ah, well!’ she said; ‘ Your priests do 
that ; they keep from you your Heavenly 
Father's Letter.’ 1 did not want to ap- 
pear much concerned, but I had received 
a very serious impression ; and during the 
rest of that evening, which I spent with 
her, I seemed only to hear those words— 
‘Your Heavenly Father’s Letter.’ 

‘¢ This was, as it were, the first dawn of 
light upon my soul. In 1860 I became 
the wife of Eugéne Dalencourt ; but it was 
not till the year 1863 that I publicly left 
the Church of Rome.  ‘ Lucile,’ by 
Adolphe Monod, was the book, next to 
the Bible, most blessed to me. In 1868 
my husband removed to St. Denis, near 
Paris, and soon after we lost our eldest 
beloved child, who, at the age of eight 
and a half, was taken back to God. But 
I was tenderly sustained by my ‘ Heavenly 
Father’s letter,’ and I sighed for the possi- 
bility of teaching those around me about 
this divine letier which reveals the love of 
the Father to His Children. 

‘¢The Franco-German war broke out in 
1870, and I was compelled to leave my 
home in great haste, with my little boy 
Reré. I subsequently came to England, 
where I became acquainted with Christine 
M. Alsop, through my being made the in- 
strument of sending, for any one who 
wished it, little slips of paper, with my 
own, to their friends in Paris, during the 
time of the siege. The remembrance of 
her makes my tears flow even now. 
loved her directly; her warm welcome, 
and her kindness to my little René com- 
forted my heart. I went with her to some 
of the Mothers’ Meetings in London, and 
thought of the poor people whom [had 
known at St. Denis and at Rochefort, and 
pictured them, as in a dream, gathering 
around me, with their ‘ Heavenly Fathers 
letter’ open, without the least thought 
that such a thing would ever be realised. 
I also attended some of the meetings 0 
Friends, and felt quite at home with them. 
Their principles did not come upon me 
like a new thing. They seemed, if I may 
sO say, to have already existed in my mind 
in a kind of latent state.’’ 


(To be continued.) * 
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1 AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.— 
an The Jndependent says: ‘‘ The Forty-third 
er Annual Meeting of the American Mission- 
ily ary Association opened October 2oth, at 
he the New England Congregational Church, 
ier Chicago, the President, Wm. M. Taylor, 
W, D. D., of New York, being in the chair. 
uid The pastor of the New England Church, 
od Norman Seaver, D. D., welcomed the 
ie, Association, and response was made by 
his Dr. Taylor. The treasurer, Mr. Hub- 
D bard, read the financial account, showing 
: of $255,083.84 expended for Church and 
ion educational work in the South; $11,- 
We 070.75 for the Chinese; $51,781 for the 
ead Indians; $5,004.22 for foreign work, 


be chiefly paid to the American Board from 


aid the Mendi Fund; publications, postage, 
t to etc, $7,2303t; debt paid $5,641 21. 
dly Corresponding secretaries, treasurer and 
ty clerk hire at the central office in New 
3 do York, $12,505; and other expenses of 
enly administration, making a total of $371,- 


ap- 145.21, which allows a balance on hand 


ved of $4,471-67. The receipts are $189,- 
‘the 299.57 from churches and individuals, 
with $114,020.41 from legacies; income from 
is— funds $10,947.26; tuition and public 
funds $34,126.69 ; United States Govern- 

nof ment for Indian schools, $16,408 85 ; in- 
ame come of Slater Fund used, $8,899.99, 
was and the small items making a total of 
left $376,216.88. From the annual report we 

by quote some extracts : 
xt to ‘ end 
1368 “In nineteen States and Territories we 
near are laboring—six in the West and thirteen 
dest in the South. In ninety-four schools and 
sight 142 churches we have been directly teach- 
But ing and preaching the Gospel during the 
renly past year. In them have 456 missionaries 
yossi- wrought with holy purpose ; 12,132 pupils 
bout have been taught in our schools; more 
ve of than 17,000 have received instruction in 

Bible truth in our Sunday-schools; 822 

ut in conversions have been reported ; $3,160.- 
e my 14 has been reported as given in our 
boy mission churches for benevolence and 
land, $21,658.57 for their own expenses—a gain 
istine over last year of $660 03 in benevolence, 
ne iD- and $2,322.62 in church expenses. 

who “In the South we are directly reaching 
h my three classes—the colored classes, the 
ig the mountain whites, and the vew settlers 
ce of from the North and the old countries. 
w. I Indirectly we are reaching many more. 
come, The schools we plant often incite others 
: COM: toplant schools; the houses of worship 
) some we aid in erecting cause others to be 
1, and erected. A single neat, but inexpensive 
I had building for a country church of colored 
t, and people has been known to occasion the 
hering building or repairing of at least nine 
ather’s church buildings of neighboring white 
ought people. The incontestably good results of 
alised. our work among the colored people are 
ings of slowly but surely undermining race pre- 
them. judice. In spite of all the race trouble 
on me during the past year, and the increasingly 
I may bitter utterances of some papers and some 
y mind public speakers, during no other year in 





the history of our country have so many 
manly words in favor of the Negro been 
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printed in Southern papers, and sounded 
from the pulpits and platforms of the 
South. 
and before a Southern audience that a 
Southern Church, which took the name 
Southern when it declared for slavery, this 
year uttered these words : 


It was in a Southern university 


‘«¢ It is a travesty on religion, this dis- 


position to canonize missionaries who go 
to the Dark Continent, while we have 
nothing but social ostracism for the white 
teacher who is doing a work no less noble 
at home. The solution to the race problem 
rests with the white people who live among 
the blacks, and who are willing to become 
their teachers in a missionary spirit.’ ’’ 


TWENTY-TWO CHURCHES, representing 


nine denominations, are united in a won- 
derful work of grace in York, Penna., 
under the direction of Messrs. Munhall 
and Lowe. 
God, and the city is greatly moved. A 
spacious new market house was rented and 
fitted up so as toseat 2,500 persons com- 


Hundreds have turned to 


fortably, and the meetings are held there. 

A choir of 200 voices leads the singing. 

The city has been canvassed from house 

to house systematically, the Word of God 

read in the homes where permission was 

granted, and a complete census taken of 
the condition of the city, religiously. 

Very often the place of meeting is found 

to be altogether too small, and over-flow 

meetings have to be held; sometimes 

meetings are held for different classes in 

order to accommodate the throngs. On 

the day set apart for humiliation and 

prayer nearly all the leading retail mer-” 
chants closed their stores, and together 

with their employees turned out to the 

meeting for business and professional men, 

at the noon hour. The work is still in 

progress.— Exchange. 


ROMANISM IN AMERICA.—In 1860 there 
were 365 parochial schools with about 
50,000 pupils. Now there are more than 
3,000 with 600,000 pupils. At the present 
time the Catholic body in the United 
States is divided into 13 ecclesial provinces 
each with an Arch-bishop and suffragan 
bishops. Baltimore with 7 bishops, 351 
churches, 350,000 Catholics ; Boston with 
6 bishops, 621 churches, and nearly 
1,000,000 Catholics; Chicago with 3 
bishops, 583 churches, 650,000 Catholics ; 
Cincinnati with 9 bishops, 1,500 churches 
and 1,000,000 Catholics; Milwaukee, 3 
bishops, 500 churches, 500,coo Catholics ; 
New Orleans, 6 bishops, 400 churches, 
450,000 Catholics ; New York, 8 bishops, 
1,200 churches, 2,000,000 Catholics ; 
Oregon, 3 bishops, 140 churches, 82,000 
Catholics ; Philadelphia, 4 bishops, 560 
churehes, 800,000 Catholics; St. Louis, 
1o bishops, 1,200 churches, 750,000 
Catholics; St. Paul, 5 bishops, 500 
churches, 500,000 Catholics; San Fran- 
cisco, 3 bishops, 250 churches, 300,000 
Catholics; Santa Fe, 2 bishops, 120 
churches, 175,000 Catholics; so that the 
celebration now near at hand shows a 
little body of 50,000 Catholics a century 
since swollen probably to 10,000,000, with 
13 archbishops, one also a Cardinal, 75 
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bishops, 8,000 priests, 7,500 churches, 
one great theological university, and 27 
seminaries, 97 colleges, 550 academies, 
and 525 charitable institutions, besides 
the parochial schools already enumerated. 
—/. G. Shea, L.L. D., in Independent. 


ARTHUR T. Pierson has resigned his 
position as pastor of Bethany Church, 
Philadelphia, to devote his whole time to 
the work of arousing the Christian church 
to a greater sense of its obligations to the 
heathen world. He sailed rrth mo., for 
Great Britain, to open a missionary cam- 
paign in Scotland. After spending a few 
months abroad, it is his purpose to return 
to this country, where his services will be 
available for missionary conventions and 
conferences. He retains his connection 
with Zhe Missionary Review as its senior 
editor. 








AN INDIAN CHIEF'S THANKSGIV- 
ING PROCLAMATION. 


‘*As our forefathers, when Nature’s 
children of the forest, in pursuit of game, 
around the council fire, in simplicity did 
give praise and thanks to the Great Spirit 
in their yearly mystic ‘Green corn dance,’ 
for the return of His great gift to them— 
the ‘Indian corn’—now, to-day, as a 
Christian Nation of people, it is but meet 
that the Cherokee people should give 
thanks to the Christian’s God for His 
continued protection of our tribe in the 
enjoyment of their Government and 
homes, and that, through the many trials 
we nave been compelled to pass, He has 
continued to bless our people. It is but 
proper that we, as a Nation, should pause 
and give earnest thanks to God that we 
have been permitted to live in the enjoy- 
ment of this life, and the peace and pros- 
perity that surrounds us: Now, there- 
fore, 

I, J, B. Mayes, Principal Chief of the 
Cherokee Nation, do issue this, my Pro- 
clamation, to the Cherokee people, asking 
that you set apart Thursday, the 28th day 
of November, as a day of Thanksgiving, 
that you assemble at your usual places of 
worship and give thanks to God, and _ be- 
seech Him to bless us once more, and 
shield us from the dangers that surround 
us, and earnestly ask Him to let us live, 
as other Nations and States around us, in 
the full enjoyment of the gifts that He 
has given us.’’ 


——_——_ ew 





Ir is stated by one of the biographers of 
Archbishop Usher, that on his being once 
wrecked upon a very desolate part of the 
coast, his importunity for relief met with 
much unkindness; his character and sta- 
tion being rudely questioned, even to the 
expression of a doubt if he knew the num- 
ber of the commandments. ‘‘ Indeed I 
do,’’ replied the Archbishop, mildly: 
‘*there are eleven.” ‘‘Eleven!’’ answered 
the catechist. ‘‘ Tell me the eleventh, and 
I will assist you.’? ‘‘ Obey the eleventh,” 
said the Archbishop, ‘‘and you certainly 
will assist me—.4 new commandment J give 
unto you tha! ye love one another.”’ 
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PRESIDENT HaARRISON’S first message to 
Congress is a well-written document, con- 
taining no striking novelty of information, 
opinion or expression. Nothing in it is 
more satisfactory than the following allu- 
sion to the ‘‘ Pan-American ’’ Conference 
at Washington : 


It isa matter of high significance, and 
no less of congratulation, that the first 
year of the second century of our consti- 
tutional existence finds, as honored guests 
within our borders, the representatives of 
all the independent States of North and 
South America met together in earnest 
conference touching the best methods of 
perpetuating and expanding the relations 
of mutual interest and friendliness existing 
among them. That the opportunity thus 
afforded for promoting closer international 
relations and the increased prosperity of 
the States represented will be used for the 
mutual good of all, I cannot permit my- 
self to doubt. Our people will await with 
interest and confidence the results to flow 
from so auspicious a meeting of allied and, 
in large part, identical interests. 

The recommendations of this interna- 
tional conference of enlightened states- 
men will doubtless have the considerate 
attention of Congress, and its co-opera- 
tion in the removal of unnecessary barriers 
to beneficial intercourse between the na- 
tions of America. But while the commer- 
cial results, which it is hoped will follow 
this conference, are worthy of pursuit and 
of the great interest they have excited, it 
is believed the crowning berefit will be 
found in the better securities which may 
be devised for the maintenance of peace 
among all American nations and the set- 
tlement of all contentions by methods 
that a Christian civilization can approve. 
While viewing with interest our national 
resources and products, the delegates will, 


I am sure, find a higher satisfaction in the. 


evidences of unselfish friendship which 
everywhere attend their intercourse with 
our people. 

The desire of our government to main- 
tain peace with all foreign powers is well 
set forth in this message ; and it seems to 
be reciprocated abroad. The President 
trusts tuat between this country and Great 
Britain, especially in regard to the fisher- 
ies question, ‘‘ the attainment of our just 
rights under existing treaties and in virtue 
of the concurrent legislation of the two 
contiguous countries will not long be de- 
ferred and that all existing causes of dif- 
ference may be equitably adjusted.” So 


also in regard to the difficulties in Samoa, 
a satisfactory agreement with Germany 
and England appears to have been reached 
by deliberation and negotiation. 
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The subjects of the large surplus in the 
national treasury, of redundant silver 
coinage, and of possible tariff reform, are 
considered at some length in the message. 
The Chinese Exclusion Act is spoken of 
without the condemnation which many 
Americans think it deserves. ‘‘ Coast de- 
fences,” on a large scale, are said to be 
much needed. International copyright, 
naturalization laws and bankrupt laws are 
glanced at as calling for the attention of 
Congress. On the general topic of the 
Indian Department, the following para- 
graphs occur : 


The report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior exhibits the transactions of the gov- 
ernment with the Indian tribes. Substan- 
tial progress has been made in the educa- 
tion of children of school age and in the 
allotment of lands to adult Indians. It is 
to be regretted that the policy of breaking 
up the tribal relation and of dealing with 
the Indian as an individual did not appear 
earlier in our legislation. Large reserva- 
tions, held in common, and the mainte- 
nance of the authority of the chiefs and 
head-men have deprived the individual of 
every incentive to the exercise of thrift, 
and the annuity has contributed an affir- 
mative impulse towards a state of confirm- 
ed pauperism. 

Our treaty stipulations should be ob- 
served with fidelity, and our legislation 
should be highly considerate of the best 
interests of an ignorant and helpless peo- 
ple. The reservations are now generally 
surrounded by white settlements. We can 
no longer push the Indian back into the 
wilderness, and it remains only, by every 
suitable agency, to push him upward into 
the estate of a self supporting and respon- 
sible citizen. For the adult the first step 
is to locate him upon a farm, and for the 
child to place him in a school. 

School attendance should be promoted 
by every moral agency and those failing 
should be compelled. The national schools 
for Indians have been very successful and 
should be multiplied, and, as far as possi- 
ble, should be so organized aud conducted 
as to facilitate the transfer of the schools 
to the States or Territories in which they 
are located when the Indians in a neigh- 
borhood have accepted citizenship and 
have become otherwise fitted for such a 
transfer. Thiscondition of things will be 
attained slowly, but it will be hastened by 
keeping it in mind. And in the mean- 
time that co-operation between the gov- 
ernment and the mission schools, which 
has wrought much good, should be cor- 
dially and impartially maintained. 


Special reference is made also to the re- 
cent transactions with the Cherokees, Sioux 
and other Indians, and to the opening of 
Oklahoma to settlement. As to the latter, 
some remarkable facts are mentioned : 

There was a good deal of apprehension 


that the strife for locations would result in 
much violence and bloodshed, but happily 
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these anticipations were not realized, Jf 
is estimated that there are now in the Ter. 
ritory about sixty thousand people ; ang 
several considerable towns have sprung up, 
for which temporary municipal govern. 
ments have been organized. Guthrie jg 
said to have now a population of almost 
eight thousand. Eleven schools and nine 
churches have been established, and three 
daily and five weekly newspapers are pub- 
lished in this city, whose charter and ordi. 
nances have only the sanction of the vol. 
untary acquiescence of the people from 
day to day. 

Oklahoma City has a population of about 
five thousand, and is proportionately as 
well provided as Guthrie with churches, 
schools, and newspapers. Other towns 
and villages having populations of -from 
one hundred to a thousand are scattered 
over the Territory. 

Alaska also has its share of attention 
from the government; the incumbrance 
of the reservation system not being there 
in existence. 

The admission of four new States this 
year, within the same month, is remarked 
upon as a notable event. The creation of 
the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton is referred to with approval ; and it is 
recommended that the ‘* weather service” 
be placed under care of this Department 
instead of that of the Secretary of War. 

On Civil Service Reform, President 
Harrison writes very well, with the same 
progressive views that he expressed from 
time to time before his election. It does 


‘not belong to this journal to remark upon 


the manner in which the administration 
has exemplified those views in removals 
and appointments-to office. 

‘¢ Our duty to the colored race”’ is set 
forth in quite clear and energetic lan- 
guage. Some of this is as follows: 


In civil life they are now the toilers ot 
their communities, making their full con- 
tribution to the widening streams of pros 
perity which these communities are re- 
ceiving. Their sudden withdrawal would 
stop production and bring disorder into 
the household as well as the shop. Gen- 
erally they do not desire to quit their 
homes, and their employers resent the in- 
terference of the emigration agents who 
seek to stimulate such a desire. 

But, notwithstanding all this, in many 
parts of our country where the colored 
population is large the people of that race 
are, by various devices, deprived of any 
effective exercise of their political rights 
and many of their civil rights. The wrong 
does not expend itself upon those whose 
votes are suppressed. Every constituency 
in the Union is wronged. : 

It has been the hope of every patriot 
that a sense of justice and of respect for 
the law would work a gradual cure 0 
these flagrant evils. Surely, no one sup 
poses that the present can be accepted as 
a permanent condition. If it is said that 
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these communities must work out this 

roblem for themselves, we have a right to 
ask whether they are at work upon it. Do 
they suggest any solution? When and under 
what conditions is the black mau to have 
a free ballot? +When is he in fact to have 
those full civil rights which have so long 
been his inlaw? When is that equality of 
influence which our form of government 
was intended to secure to the electors to 
be restored ? This generation should cour- 
ageously face these grave questions, and 
not leave them as a heritage of woe to the 
next. The consultation should proceed 
with candor, calmness and great patience 
upon the lines of justice and humanity, 
not of prejudice and cruelty. No question 
jn our country can be at rest except upon 
the firm base of justice and of the law. 

I earnestly invoke the attention of Con- 
gress to the consideration of such measures 
within its well-defined constituitonal powers 
as will secure to all our people a free ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage and every 
other civil right under the constitution 
and laws of the United States. Nu evil, 
however deplorable, can justify the as- 
sumption, either on the part of the Ex. 
ecutive or of Congress, of powers not 
granted ; but both will be highly blamable 
ifall the powers granted are not wisely but 
firmly used to correct these evils. The 
power to take the whole direction and 
control of the election of members of the 
House of Representatives is clearly given 
to the general government. 

A partial and qualified supervision of 
these elections is now provided for by law, 
and in my opinion this law may be so 
strengthened and extended as to secure, 
on the whole, better results than can be 
attained by a law taking all the processes 
of such elections into Federal control. 
The colored man should be protected in 
all of his relations to the Federal govern- 
ment; whether as litigant, juror, or wit- 
ness in Our courts, as an elector for mem- 
bers of Congress, or a peaceful traveler 
upon our Inter-State railways. 


One of the last subjects treated of in 
the message is that of our merchant mar- 
ineservice. The great falling off of com- 
merce and intercourse with other nations 
by means of American vessels is comment- 
td upon ; a striking instance of this being 
the coming of some of the delegates from 
South America tothe Pan-American Con- 
ference by way of Liverpool instead of di- 
rectly to this country.” It belonged to the 
role of the predecessor of President Har- 
tison to indicate a remedy for this state of 
things, by removing the artificial restric- 
tions upon reciprocal trade which now exist 
between us and other nations. The Presi- 
dent advises, however, that liberal appro- 
riations shall be made to encourage and 
tmunerate ocean mail service between 
this country and Central and South Amer- 
ta, China, Japan and the great oceanic 
sands, in American steam-ships. 
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On the whole, we rise from perusing 
this annual message with the feeling that 
ours is truly a great country; with im- 
mense privileges and opportunities, and 
corresponding responsibilities ; shared, in 
greater or less degree, by all its citizens. 

Guitrorp Co.tece, N.C., has been re- 
peatedly mentioned on these pages during 
the past year, as an institution of good 
performance and still greater promise, in 
the education of young people of both 
sexes in the South. It needs an endow- 
ment, and even more urgently, a Science 
Hall, to enlarge and complete its equip- 
ment. Jesse M. Bundy and wife, who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the work and 
needs of the College, and have the confi- 
dence of those connected with it, are 
about to visit the North and East, in its 
interest. We bespeak for them and for 
their errand the kind consideration of 
our friends. 








= 


AMONG the most trying duties of a 
journal like the Friends’ Review, is that 
of repeating, every few months, our urgent 
request for brevity in obituary notices. 
Words, even discourses, which may be 
eminently appropriate when spoken beside 
the open grave of the departed, are often 
much less profitablewhen placed on printed 
pages before thousands of readers, most of 
whom are unacquainted with the deceased. 
Under our obligation to consider these, it 
is an unpleasant necessity to abridge not a 
few. notices ; which we would be very glad 
to be spared from doing, by the consider- 
ation of our friends in this regard. 





a 


SHortT-Hanp Lessons.—Although the 
class is not yet so large as we wish, we 
conclude to go on with the proposed les- 
sons as soon as the conditions are met by 
those who have sent us their names. These 
conditions are : 


1. The lessons are offered only to sud- 
seribers to Friends’ Review. 

2. Special fee for the lessons and cor- 
rection of exercises, $2 in advance. This 
should be sent now at once to this office. 
No othercharge will be made except post- 
age enclosed with each written exercise, 
for its return when corrected. All written 
exercises are to be sent to the office of 
Friends’ Review, whence they will be 
forwarded for correction. Ten lessons are 
proposed, of which the first has been given 
in- No. 15 of our present volume, Eleventh 
mo. 7. The second lesson will be printed 
as soon as all the advance fees are re- 
mitted to us. 





In the great mystery which around us lies, 
The wisest is a fool, the fool, heaven helped, 
— F. G. Whittier. 


is wise. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


A MAJORITY of the ten Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Boards of Friends in Ame- 
rica have approved the holding of a union 
Conference in 1890, as recommended by 
the Indianapolis Conference of 1888; the 
remaining Boards waiving their objections 
will unite in the Conference. 

Glens Falls, New York, is chosen as the 
place of meeting. 

The time is not now fixed, but most, so 
far as yet heard from, favor holding it in 
the spring. 


Dewia Rees has been speaking in the 
limits of Ohio Yearly Meeting in the in- 
terests of the foreign missionary work, 
and has raised about $1000 for the trea- 
sury of the Woman’s Board.—/Friends” 
Missionary Advocate. 


FRIENDS’ SYRIAN MIssion.—Brumana 
has been visited this summer by an epi- 
demic which has raged at Beyrout and 
over part of the Lebanon—‘‘ Aboo Ri- 
cab,”’ or dengue fever. Dr. Beshara says 
that he does not think that any of the 
families in Brumana and the three neigh- 
boring villages have been free from it, and 
twelve deaths have taken place in Bruma- 
na. Most of the mission party have es- 
caped from the disease, but it has largely 
increased the work of the doctor-and dis- 
pensers. The number of out-patients seen 
in the past nine months has been 6800. 
The highest number in one morning was 
eighty-five, which means a great strain on 
the mental and physical powers of Dr. 
Beshara. It is pleasant to hear that he 
obtained a native doctor as /ocum tenens 
for ten days, and, with his little son, Mrs. 
Waldmeier, and her youngest daughter, 
and Maria Feltham, enjoyed a perfect rest 
near the bare, rocky summit of Jebel Su- 
neen. They were joined for a few days 
by E. M. Bishop and A. J. Manasseh ; 
and although there were some discom- 
forts, and very little to break the monoto- 
ny of their life, the whole party returned 
refreshed and invigorated by the change, 
the fresh air, and the glorious views of 
rocky summits and purple ravines, and 
blue reaches of the Mediterranean, extend- 
ing hundreds of miles along the coast. 


FRIENDS’ MIssION IN JAPAN.—From @ 
Private Letter. 

Yoxouama, Tenth mo, 21st, 1889. 

. . .« We have had a fatiguing but 
deeply interesting day at Tokio, at the 
Friends’ Mission with Jos:ph and Mrs. 
Cosand. Mr. Cosand with great kindness 
wished to show us every detail connected 
with the work, and we went over the en- 
tire new building which is well built, but 
very plain; it seems a pity that you had 
not had just double the money to spend 
on it, and have thus been able to build a 
larger house altogether. We have seen so 
many missions where the cry is we need 
more room, especially in Japan will this 
be the case where the people are flocking 
like doves to their windows, towards the 
light. After examining every part of the 
new building, we were taken a little dis~ 
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tance off to view the old place, and forlorn 
enough it is—a low, poor situation, anda 
miserable house—how glad I am they are 
just where they are now; one seldom sees 
a finer view than there is from Joseph 
Cosand’s study windows, embracing the 
whole sweep of city, harbor and moun- 
tain, Fuji is in sight when the atmosphere 
is sufficiently clear. When we got back 
from our little excursion to the old mis- 
sion house, an open air meeting was in 
progress conducted by the interpreter and 
one or two of the teachers—the seats were 
the boards and beams which are to be 
used in building the meeting-house, quite 
a crowd came in, acurious lot they were— 
some staid and listened attentively, some 
wandered in and went off again, but it 
seemed as if all the babies in the district 
were there on the backs of older brothers 
and sisters, and as these could not keep 
their young charges quiet, they made a 
constantly disturbing element ; notwith- 
standing this, and the fact of our not un- 
derstanding what was said, there seemed a 
great solemnity over all—nothing is more 
striking to me than the wonderful religious 
fervor in these new converts. I could 
but pray as I watched those young, earn- 
est men as they preached Christ, that their 
enthusiasm might never ‘‘ grow dim or 
disappear.” The meeting-house will with- 
out doubt soon be found too small—the 
larger beams only are up thus far, but 
enough is there to show the size and de- 
pend upon it you will soon regret you had 
not made it double the size. . . We left 
the dear Cosands at 4 P. M., and returned 
to Yokohama with a sense of blessing re- 
ceived ; while under that little roof it 
seemed as though a ray of the Divine Love 
had penetrated the dark night of heathen- 
dom that broods over the land and was 
resting on that house of peace! : 
I want thee to double my annual subscrip- 
tion to this newly-born, but vigorous 
young shoot of God’s own planting. .. . 


THE Pasadena Star (California) of 
Tenth mo. 30 is quoted as containing the 
following paragraph : 

‘¢ Something of a commotion has been 
stirred up within the Friends’ Church of 
this city by the baptism of a minister, 
Rev. Myron Clark and a number of his 
flock. Mr. Clark was baptized two weeks 
ago and yesterday seventeen members of 
his church received the same ordinance at 
the Christian Church.”’ 


READING, in Berkshire, England, at less 
than an hour’s distance from London, has 
been fixed upon for the site of the new 
High School forthe sons of Friends in 
Great Britain. 


LUKE Wooparp has become a resident 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa, and pastor of the 
Friends’ Meeting in that city. 


GOLDEN WEDDINGS.—The following ac- 
count comes to us from Kansas City, Mo.: 

‘It is a rare opportunity to be privi- 
leged to attend the fiftieth anniversary of 
a wedding, yet such has been granted the 
children and friends of Simeon and De- 
borah Fawcett of this city, on the evening 








of the 30th of Tenth month last. These 
dear Friends were married in the manner 
prescribed by our discipline, Tenth month 


3oth, 1839. The original certificate of 


marriage, very handsomely written on 
parchment, is still in good state of preser- 
vation. It was signed by seventy-six par- 
sons as witnesses of the marriage at Sandy 
Springs Monthly Meeting, Columbiana 
county, Ohio. The health of both these 
Friends has been poor for some years, 
both of them being past 70 years of age. 
Of the nine children born to Simeon 
and Deborah Fawcett, seven are living, 


and their five daughters were present, be- 
sides four grandchildren. 
could not be with them. One of them 
lives in Sidney, Australia, where he is con- 
nected with the Friends’ Church in a re- 
sponsible position. 
Colorado, and could not get away from 
his business. 


Their two sons 


The other lives in 


‘¢ The marriage ceremony was repeated 


in the presence of over seventy relatives 
and friends, who then signed the half 
century old certificate on the reverse side. 
Testimonials of esteem and appreciation 
were made in the shape of modest pres- 
ents of various useful articles by some of 
the guests. A purse, mostly of gold coins, 
was made up by others, so all contributed 
to the general happiness of the occasion.’’ 


Washington and Naomi Hadley, of 


Lawrence, Kansas, celebrated their ‘‘ gol- 
den wedding ”’ a few weeks ago. Is Kansas 
especialiy blessed with conditions favor- 
able to longevity and connubial felicity ? 


a 


RAIMOND LULL. 








Raimond Lull was born in the Island of 


Majorca, just after it had been delivered 
from six centuries of Moorish domination, 
and his work was wrought in the very 
midnight of the Dark Ages, the latter part 
of the thirteenth century. Till thirty years 


of age, his life was one of sinful and sen- 
sual indulgence. The converting Spirit 
seems to have come to him, as to Paul and 
Cornelius, in a vision. While sitting on 
his bed one night, trying to compose a 
loose love-song, the image of the crucified 
Saviour suddenly arose before him, and 
not only diverted him from his amorous 
ditty, but induced him to abandon his im- 
pure life, and to follow with a more potent 
affection the One Altogether Lovely. 

There were protracted struggles, as in 
the similar case of Augustine, but like that 
saint, he could not be content with any 
partial consecration. At last he came to 
the point where he parted with his posses 
sions, reserving only enough for the sup- 
port of his wife and children. Then he 
decided that he must ‘ leave all,”’ as well 
as ‘*‘sell ail.’’ Strange to say, fora man 
of that age, Raimond Lull’s idea of re- 
nouncing the world was not to turn his 
back upon it and burrow in caves or con- 
vents, but to go all the more into it, bear- 
ing the Cross of Christ. 

There was a sense in which Christen- 


dom was doing this, in a grand wave of 


universal enthusiasm. All over Europe, 





kings and prelates and knights were fast. 
ening the symbol of the cross to their 
breasts, and pouring over land and sea to 
conquer the Saracens and deliver the Holy 
Sepulchre from the infidels. This one man 
yearned to save the souls of these Saracens, 
and to have them bury their sins in the 
tomb of the world’s Redeemer. The work 
of Christ was peace, and His call to Hig 
disciples was to put down the sword, and 
go into all the world to preach His gospel, 
Instead of slaying the Mohammedans, 
Christians ought to lay down their own 
lives for their enlightenment. ‘‘ The Holy 
Land,”’ he says, ‘‘ can be won in no other 
way than as thou, O Lord Christ, and thine 
Apostles won it—by love, by prayer, by 
shedding tears of blood.’’ Christ expects 
His followers daily to do out of love for 
Him that which He has done out of love 
forthem. But we, O Lord, are so occu. 
pied with vain things that we forget our 
obligations to love unbelievers, to help 


and guide them, and through our fault (for 


which they will accuse us in that Day of 


Judgment) they remain blind in the dark. 


ness of unbelief. 
Tt was no excess of natural courage which 


impelled him. He shrank back from em- 
barking on the vessel in which he had 


taken passage, and even fell sick in terror 


of what lay before him. But his spiritual 
courage was soon revived; and, though 
more dead than alive, he had himself car- 
ried on to the next ship which sailed, and 
henceforth was sustained by a strength 
which was made perfect in weakness. 


Meantime, however, he had spent weary 


years in going from court to court, and 
from convent to convent, with a zeal equal 
to that of Peter the Hermit or Bernard, 
preaching his spiritual and peaceful cru- 
sade ; also, in studying and writing in 
order to produce works for the refutation 


of Mohammedanism and convincing the 
Paynim unbelievers—tor he was a man of 
great learning and philosophic genius. But 
he was baffled in all his large plans and 
earnest endeavors to induce popes and 
kings and monkish orders to co-operate in 
founding schools and convents for the 
training of-a missionary army, and he was 
forced to go forth absolutely alone and 
single-handed. 

I have not the time to recount the va 
ried and incessant labors and perils which 
consumed the remaining twenty-two years 
of his life, and how he went everywhere 
confronting Mohammedanism in its high 
places, with a courage at which the brave 
Saracens stood amazed. At Tunis, while 
arguing with their learned men, he was 
stoned by the populace, thrown into 
prison, and released only on condition of 
leaving the country. Even when carried 
on shipboard, he tried to escape, and get 
back to the streets, in order to continue 
his preaching. He labored in his native 
land, Majorca, with the Saracens and 
Jews, and in Cyprus and Armenia among 
the heretical sects. Again, in North Africa, 
we find him preaching in Arabic to crowds, 
from whose hands he had to be rescu 
by the authorities. When questioned by 
a Muiti, why he persisted in opposing 
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Mohammedanism when he must know that 
his act was punishable with death, he re- 
plied: ‘ A servant of Christ, who has ex. 

rienced in himself the truth of his faith, 
feels no fear of death.” 

He was thrust out from country after 
country. He suffered shipwreck. He was 
frequently in prisop.* He was in constant 

eril of his life. And yet he not only 
faced, but hoped for, a martyr’s death. 
He shrank from the thought of dying of 
old age and physical weakness, or (as he 
expressed it) a want of natural warmth, 
and prayed to God that His servant might 
die in, and from, the glow of his love for 
his Saviour. On the 14th of August, 
1314, he appeared in the streets of Bou- 
giah, a town of Algiers, from which he 
had been banished, and made no secret of 
his identity. The people attacked him with 
fury, and he was dragged out of the city 
and buried under a heap of stones. 

The times in which Raimond Lull lived 
have always been regarded as an heroic 
age. They witnessed the culmination of 
that chivalric impulse, which flames forth 
like a glory on the otherwise dim back- 
ground of the Middle Ages. But who 
that has the mind of Christ will compare 
the heroism of the Godfreys and Bald- 
wins, the Tancreds and Barbarossas, the 
Richards and the Lewises, with that of 
this solitary and worn figure unfolding the 
banner of God’s peace amid the confused 
noise of warriors and garments rolled in 
blood; going forth single-handed to seek 
and to save a heathen world, and to re- 
ceive from it little besides stripes and 
stones, imprisonment and death; and (no 
less heroic attitude!) vainly striving to 
arouse the Church from its carnal warfare 
and spiritual sloth to take up the sword of 
the Spirit, and to under take the real work 
for which Christ died ?—-///ust. Chr. 








Weekly. 
For Friends’ Review. 
' MY FRIEND. 
A friend! How much the word implies 


Is more than mortal man can know; 
And yet we daily feel its power, 
And daily feel its worth to grow. 


How cheering to a trembling child, 

When troubles thick as snowflakes fall, 
To hear the words in accents mild, 

“I am thy friend whate’er befall.” 


Ihave a friend whose love to me 
_ Is more than costly pearls or gold. 
He is so true, so kind, so good, 

That nothing can His worth unfold. 


And yet I long esteemed Him not, 
His loving words I did not heed ; 
I trusted only in myself, 
And never felt my soul's great need. 


He waited long and patiently, 

His locks were moistened with the dew ; 
At last | opened wide the door, 

And found in Him a friend most true. 


My every need He well supplies, 
And gives me joy and peace besides ; 
€mptations now have lost their power, 
He holds my hand, my course He guides. 
A. K. 


Nebraska. 
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Tue Paciric ACADEMICIAN, the first two 
numbers of whose first volume, dated 
October, 1839, have reached us, is a 
monthly journal devoted to the interests 
of ‘* The Friends’ Church and Schools on 
the Pacific Coast.’’ [t is a four-page sheet 
of creditable appearance,showing enterprise 
on the part of those connected with 
Friends’ Academy at Newberg, Oregon. 


CAROLINE Donovan, of Baltimore, 
widow of a New York merchant, has pre- 
sented to Johns Hopkins University a check 
for $100,000. Mrs. Donovan expresses. a 
preference that it be used to found a chair 
of English literature, though, if the 
trustees see fit to make other use of the 
money, they may act according to their 
best judgment. The Board of Trustees 
have accepted the money as a sacred trust 
to found a chair of English literature. 
Mrs. Donovan is eighty-six years of age 
and made this money herself by fortunate 
investments.—/ndependent. 


THE meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz, held in Buffalo, 
was an occasion of much interest to liber- 
ally educated women. Heretofore there 
have been two associations. The eastern, 
revolving about Boston, was necessarily 
conservative; the western, having its 
center of influence in Chicago, was as 
necessarily aggressive. 
the union just effected. The practical 
question of occupations was fully discussed, 
one member declaring there are more 
places for specially qualified women than 
there are women to fill them. It was sug- 
gested that women trained in chemistry 
apply their scientific knowledge to the 
preparation of food—thus banishing bad 
cooking, with its attendant train of moral 
evils and physical infirmities. Fruit cul- 
ture in California was reported upon 
favorably as a vocation for women, and 
the one successful, and only mechanical 
draughts-woman in the city of Brooklyn, 
was cited as a forerunner of what 1s to be 
in that line. It was voted desirable to 
strengthen existing colleges rather than 
found others with inadequate endowments. 
A fund has been started to support a 
foreign fellowship, that is to send one 
member abroad for special studies. The 
Western association has for two years sup- 
ported one of its members in Michigan 
University. One of the most practical 
things is a movement to have summer 
schools in Vassar, Wellesley, and other 
schools, when the fine libraries and labor- 
atories are idle during vacation. The 
summer school would be of great value to 
young teachers unable to take the full 
course, and the movement is undertaken 
largely in their behalf. The newly-elected 
president of the association is Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer.— Union Signad. 


Dr. GEoRGE DANA BOARDMAN, of Phila- 
delphia, writing of the scheme of a great 
Christian University in New York, as 
proposed by the President of Rochester 
University, gives a number of reasons in 








Both will gain by . 
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favor of Washington asthe seat of the 
proposed institution. They are in brief 
that Washington is the civic capital of the 
country, that it is also the scientific capi- 
tal, that it is becoming more and more the 
winter home of opulent people, and that 
the Church of Rome, seeing these advan- 
tages, has already planted a Catholic Uni- 
versity there. He would have a great 
Protestant university in the capital in 
which each of the Evangelical denomina- 
tions should have its theological seminary. 
The nucleus of such an institution exists, 
he thinks, in Columbian University, in 
Washington. Though it was founded by 
Baptists it is, he says, in the strictest sense 
unsectarian. 





AKIN to the desire to make an A. B. of 
everybody, is the thoughtless way in 
which the minor colleges have settled the 
great and difficult problem of the essen- 
tials constituting a liberal education; and 
while we are hesitating whether it is in- 
deed a step in advance to allow the sub- 
stitution of a modern language for Greek, 
they have not only made Greek but Latin 
optional ; I saw in America and spoke to 
a fine lad who was being taken to Europe 
by way of reward for having finished his 
education with a successful A. B. degree, 
without ever having read a word of Greek 
or even Latin! A course of pure mathe- 
matics, applied mathematics, and one or 
two terms in English Literature were all 
that was required. Icould only judge of 
the results in the last branch, and to me 
they seemed absolutely nothing at all. 
Whether the sciences meant anything more 
serious I gravely doubt. Certainly astro- 
nomy was not included, nor was any 
knowledge of the steam-engine of a ship. 
Surely some sort of conference of the 
heads of the many colleges ought to be 
convened, where, if uniformity could not 
be attained, at least a statement of the 
differences might be published, and the 
nation informed of the chaos into which 
American university education is rapidly 
drifting.—Professor Mahaffy, D. D. 


— me 


THE NATIVE RACES in Bechuanaland 
have, through a committee, made an ad- 
dress to their chief, Khama, expressive of 
their admiration for his noble efforts, 
‘* successfully carried on for many years,”’ 
to prevent the introduction of intoxicat- 
ing drinks into his country, and adding 
an expression of their hope that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government, being now in the 
occupation of the country at the chief’s 
invitation, will cordially co-operate with 
him in his efforts to prevent the introduc- 
tion, sale, or barter of strong drink in 
the land.’’ We sincerely trust that this 
appeal may not be disregarded. Mission- 
ary work would be far more fruitful in re- 
sults, if, unfortunately in only too many 
cases, the British trader did not follow in 
the track of the preachers of the Gospel, 
and unscrupulously introduce one of the 
most potent enemies of Christianity. 


—The Christian. 
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PRISONERS OF JESUS CHRIST. 





To speak for Christ or to work for 
Christ is easy and pleasant; but to dear 
for Christ either pain or poverty or re- 
proach with courageous patience is a far 
higher triumph of godly achievement. 

Just why the loving Master confines 
some of His choicest and best in rooms of 
suffering and cripples others of them in 
body or in purse, we cannot always. tell. 
One thing is very clear and that is that 
he does not mean to cripple their useful- 
ness. No portion of Paul’s wonderful 
career was productive of more solid re- 
sults than the years of his imprisonment 
at Rome. He preached the kingdom of 
God to those about him until there were 
many converts in ‘* Czesar’s household.” 
He wrote seven out of his thirteen undis- 
puted epistles while he was the prison- 
chaplain under the eye of tyrant Nero’s 
jailers—one of these was the letter to 
Philippi which is the epistle of grati- 
tude for divine mercies and of ex- 
ultant joy under sharp afflictions. If 
the cages of birds are sometimes 
covered up in order to make them 
sing, then the old hero was caged to 
furnish to the world one of its most me- 
lodious epics of sublime faith in Jesus. 
Satan afterward clapped John Bunyan into 
a prison and lo! out of the windows of 
Bedford jail floated the transcendent al- 
legory of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Old 
John Brown, of Ossawotamie, did more 
while an imprisoned Samson in Virginia 
to pull down the pillars of the house of 
Negro bondage than if he had been at 
the head of an army of emancipation. 

The service of Jesus Christ is not limit- 
ed by any stress of circumstances. A 
sick chamber has often been made a 
chosen spot for glorifying God. The 
celebrated Halyburton, of Scotland, wel- 
comed scores of visitors to that.room in 
St. Andrew’s, where they stood around 
his bedside and listened to words that 
seemed to be inspired bya glimpse of 
Heaven from the land of Beulah. None 
of his previous sermons equaled his dis- 
coursings from that bed of suffering. 
‘This is the best pulpit,’’ said he, ‘I 
was everin. I at laid on this bed for this 
very end that I may commend my Lord.”’ 
He called it a shaking hands with the 
King of Terrors. Aftera night of ago- 
nizing pain he said to his wife: ‘‘ Jesus 
came to me in the third watch of the 
night, walking upon the waters; and he 
said unto me, I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, and I have 
the keys of death. He stilled the tem- 
pest in my soul and there is a swezt calm. 
I have ripened fast under the bright sun 
of Righteousness, and have had brave 
showers. Now I am thinking of the 
pleasant spot of earth that I will soon get 
to lie in; I will get my little Georgie in 
my hand and we will be a group of don. 
nie dust.’’ After his voice failed him in 
the last moments he continued to clap his 
hands in triumph. 

Perhaps this is one of the reasons why 
God permits some of his children to suf- 
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fer; they not only grow purer by the 
chastening, but become evangelists of 
blessings to others. Paul in his prison 
prompted many besides Onesiphorus to 
deeds of sympathy for him, and he evok- 
ed such gifts of kindness from his spirit- 
ual children at Philippi that he writes to 
them that their love ** hath d/ossomed out 
afresh.’’ ‘That is the literal rendering of 
the message sent by the sunny-hearted old 
prisoner of Jesus Christ. Good friends, 
it matters little where we are so long as 
our inner life is hid with Christ and we 
keep it luminous with the joy of his pres- 
ence.—TZ. LZ. Cuyler, in Independent. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GIORDANO BRUNO. 


No greater contrast could be imagined, 
no stronger proof could have been given 
of the triumphant march of progress in 
the face of a power which prides itself on 
remaining stagnant, than by the grand 
celebration held at Rome on that Field of 
Flowers where one of the deepest thinkers 
of all ages was burnt in 1600, in conse- 
quence of a sentence of the ‘ Holy”’ 
Inquisition, and nobly died on the fagots 
without uttering a cry at the fierce flame 
his burning flesh felt. We may judge of the 
intelligence of his persecutors from the 
fact that the yellow ‘‘ robe of heretics,” 
in which they clad him, was painted with 
flames and with devils bearing pincers ! 

Among the prominent charges against 
Bruno was his belief in the Copernican 
system of astronomy, and his “ having 
lauded Queen Elizabeth and other heretic 
princes.’’ He was also charged with be- 
lieving in the existence of countless 
worlds, and in a theory of evolution 
beyond the wit of the popes. One of the 
cardinals most active against him was a 
chief accuser of Galileo: another—poor 
creature !—openly expressed his delight at 
the news of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. 

Bruno himself declared that through 
his philosophy he had “ become enamored 
with a dignified love of the beautiful and 
an ardent passion for the good. The 
charm of divine truth and aspirations 
after a truer life have led me to noble 
aims, undaunted by the cries of an ignor- 
ant mob and by the tempests of the age.”’ 
Goethe tells us that his own intellect was 
enriched and uplifted by Bruno’s writings. 
His monument is one of the chief treasures 
of that new Rome, which is destined to a 
nobler fame than the Rome of the Re- 
public, the Rome of the Czesars, or the 
Rome of the popes. ‘‘ The curse of in- 
fallibility ’’ has driven the pontiff and his 
submissive subordinates to new and 
slanderous attacks upon the memory of 
this martyr of truth. Securus sudicat 
orbis terrarum.—The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Ou, that all may take heed, and be- 
ware of covetousness! Oh, that all may 
learn of Christ, who is meek and lowly of 
heart ! —John Woolman. 


of all earthly considerations.” 
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MADNESS OF WAR. 


The Fortnightly Review has recently 


contained several papers on Universal 
Military Service, which appear to indicate 
a certain degree of such moral color. 
blindness, in. the exponents of some of 
the views there set forth. Two of these 
are from the pen of Lord Wolseley, who, 
in season and out of season, is anxious to 
prepare the way for the introduction of 
conscription into Great Britain. 
serves: ‘‘ All other pleasures pale before 
the intense, the maddening delight, of 


He ob. 


leading men into the midst of an enemy; 
or to the assault of some well-defended 
place. That rapfurous enjoyment takes 
man out of himself to the forgetfulness 
Yes, and 
it may well be feared, to the forgetfulness. 
of heavenly ones also. And if so, this is 
a spiritual color-blindness of the utmost 
gravity. But apart from the higher per- 
ceptions thus deadened and blinded by 
the fierce rage of battle and the thirst for 
blood, there is involved in such ‘ mad. 
dening delight ’’ (how appropriate, by the 
way, the word ‘‘ maddening” is to the 
subject), a terrible callousness to the suf- 
ferings thus inflicted upon others, inde- 
pendently of all the wickedness and sin 
connected with war. From Lord Wolse- 
ley’s reminiscences of such ‘* delight,’’ 
one may instructively turn to Charles 
Dickens’s observations on the realities of 
battle. He says, ‘‘ We talk exultingly 
and with a certain fire of ‘a magnificent 
charge’ or a ‘splendid charge,’ yet very 
few will think of the hideous particulars 
these two airy words stand for. When 
the ‘splendid charge’ has done its work 
and passed by, there will be found a sight 
very much like the scene of a frightful 
railway accident. ‘There will be tie full 
complement of backs broken in two; of 
arms twisted wholly off; of men impaled 
upon their own bayonets; of legs smash- 
ed up like bits of fire-wood; of heads 
sliced open; of other heads crunched by 
iron hoofs of horses; of faces trampled 
out of all likeness to anything human. 
This is what skulks behind a ‘splendid 
charge.’ This is what follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, when ‘our fellows rode at 
them in style and cut them up famously.’”” 

And this association with infernal pas- 
sions is by no means confined to actual 
warfare. ‘The degrading vices of barrack 
life and training are but too painfully 
familiar to the inhabitants of cities where 
large bodies even of the best disciplined 
soldiers are stationed. Would Lord 
Wolseley like his own daughters, if he has 
any, to reside in the streets and lanes in 
the vicinity of any large barracks? Or 
can he, with an atom of serioustess, as- 
sert that such localities are the special 
dwelling places of chastity and sobriety? 
An appeal, in this matter, to the every- 
day chapter of actualities, is worth any 
amount of vague or imaginary idealiza- 
tions of the effects of military training, 
either at home or abroad. What is the 
plain daily testimony of the purlieus of 
Aldershot, Chatham, Devonport, or Wool- 
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wich? And any civilian who has hap- 
pened, while travelling, to be shut up in 
4 railway carriage, for an hour or two, 
@ith a lot of young soldiers, or militia, 
will probably long retain a very unpleas- 
ant memory of the reek of liquor, the 
oaths and vile conversation which too of- 
ten characterize such persons. And yet, 
in the face of the constant exhibition of 
such degradation, Lord Wolseley and 
others can gravely write and speak about 
the elevating tendencies of military train- 
ing !—London Peace Society Circular. 





MOTHER WORKS FOR EVERYBODY. 





The Woman's Journal tells of a little 
Boston boy, who, questioned when on 
his way to sweep office floors and build 
fires before the stars went out in the sky, 
said : 

‘‘My mother gets me up, builds the 
fire, and gets my breakfast, and sends me 
off. Then she gets my brother up, and 
gets his breakfast, and sends him off. 
Then she gives the other children their 
breakfast, and sends them to school; and 
then she and the baby have their break- 
fast.”’ 

“‘ How old is the baby?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, she’s ’most two; but she can 
talk and walk as well as the rest of us.” 

*¢ And are you well paid ?”’ 

**T get two dollars a week, and my 
father gets two dollars a day.” 

“How much does your mother get?” 

With a bewildered look he said, 
‘Mother? Why, she don’t work for 
anybody.”’ 

**T thought you said she worked for all 
© you.”’ 

*‘Oh, yes, for ws she does; but there 
ain’t any money in it.” 





GOD LOVETH A CHEERFUL GIVER. 





See the rivers flowing 
Downwards to the sea, 

Pouring all their treasures 
Bountiful and free. 

Yet to help their giving, 
Hidden springs arise, 

Or, if need be, showers 
Feed them from the skies, 


Watch the princely flowers 
Their rich fragrance spread, 

Load the air with perfumes, 
From their beauty shed, 

Yet their lavish spending 
Leaves them not in dearth; 

With fresh life replenished, 
By their mother earth, 


Give thy heart’s best treasures, 
From fair Nature learn ; 

Give thy love—and ask not, 
Wait not, a return, 

And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, 

With a double bounty 
God will give thee more, 


ADELAIDE PROCTOR, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Christmas Stories and Poems for the 
Little Ones. By C. Emma CHENEY, Syp- 
NEY DayreE, and others. Illustrated. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1889. 
Price, $1. 

What mother or older sister will refuse 
to tell stories to the little ones? Yet not 
every one has ready invention to meet all 
their demands ; although, happily, most 
children like to hear the same story over 
and over again. The book above-named 
is a very pretty and pleasing one; with 
pictures on almost every page, and agree- 
able stories in prose and verse, carols and 
Christmas hymns. It is a long while since 
the present writer was one of the little 
ones, so that he may not be able to judge 
how much semse they can take in, men- 
tally, along with the entertainment of 
stories and pictures. If he confided in his 
judgment on that point, he might say that 
rather more sense and ‘ moral’ might 
have been scattered along these pages. 
Still, the book contains a share both of 
sense and moral ; and it will give a good 
dollar’s worth of innocent pleasure to 
every child to whom it is presented. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY issues, 
besides the ///ustrated Christian Weekly, 
several bright and interesting papers, es- 
pecially attractive for young readers. 
There are before us, just now, copies of 
the ‘‘ Child’s Paper,’ ‘‘ Apples of Gold,’’ 
and ‘* Morning Light ;” all handsomely 
illustrated, and full of good juvenile read- 
ing ; also the ‘‘ American Messenger,’’ a 
larger monthly paper, of eight pages. The 
central offices of The American Tract So- 
ciety are at 150 Nassau Street and 304 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Principal 
Roads, Chief Towns and Villages of Japan. 
By W. N. Wuitney, M.D. 

Of this book the Vasion says : 


‘*An exceedingly valuable piece of 
work, done with laborious and conscient- 
ious accuracy, is Whitney’s ‘ Concise Dic- 
tionary of the Principal Roads, Chief 
Towns and Villages of Japan.’ The vol- 
ume is a handy, red-covered book of 400 
pages, besides containing a folding map 
showing the post-roads, telegraph lines, 
railways, and other means of communica- 
tion by land or water. The itineraries of 
each travel-route, and of each road con- 
necting the chief towns of the Empire with 
their nearest ne'ghbors of importance, are 
given, besides their geographical location 
and population. The compiler is the ac- 
complished scholar, W. N. Whitney, M_D., 
interpreter of the United States Legation 
in Tokio. Besides this mass of geogra- 
phical and other knowlege (for each name 
has its graphic equivalent in Chinese char- 
acters), there is an appendix containing the 
full text of the Constitution of Japan pro- 
claimed February 11, 1889, the laws re 
lating to the organization of cities, towns, 
and villages. There are also statistics rep- 
resenting territory, population, agricul- 
ture,industry, commerce, navigation, bank- 


ing, insurance, education, religion, hygi- 
ene, charities, police, prisons, army, navy, 
finance, and politica] administration. The 
whole work constitutes a very useful hand- 
book of information, made’ possible only 
by concurrence of governmental and pri- 
vate enterprise. Kelly & Walsh, of Yoko- 
hama, and Triibner & Co., of London, are 
the publishers.” 
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PHCSNICIA. 








A strip of land, 200 miles long, and 
with an average width of less than thirty 
miles, was the advance guard of Asia 
for the civilization of Europe—such is, in 
brief, the ‘‘story’’ of Phceaicia. Shut 
off by mountain ranges from hostile 
armies,situated on the sea,with inexhausti- 
ble supplies of timber fit for ships and 
oars near by, supplied by the sea with the 
materials for the richest dye ever known, 
it would have been strange indeed had 
this nation not become the chief«manu- 
facturing, and more especially trading, 
community of the ancient world. The 
Phoenicians were a Semitic tribe who mi- 
grated toa strip of the Syrian seaboard. 
Judged by their literary remains, they 
would be esteemed the least of their 
family, yet their contributions to civiliza- 
tion can hardly be overestimated. They 
built the ships of Egypt, Palestine, Per- 
sia, and Greece in turn. As General 
Cesnola’s discoveries showed, they indeli- 
bly left their impress upon Cyprus. They 
sent a colony to England, and in all 
probability worked the tin mines of Corn- 
wall. They built the temple of Solomon 
and circumnavigated Africa. It was from 
them that Carthage sprang, at once the 
enemy and instructor of Rome. They 
were the one people of antiquity with 
whom foreign intercourse and war were 
not synonyms. They were the discoverers 
of glass, their metal-workers were the 
best of the time, their engravings on 
ivory have been found in every capital of 
western Asia. Their alphabetic writing is 
the parent of every alphabetic system now 
in use, our own included. 

Though a small country, or rather ag- 
gregation of cities (for they never formed 
a real kingdom, but only a confederacy 
of independent cities, which, as a rule, 
but not always, acted together in case of 
an emergency), they retained their inde- 
pendence longer than any of the smaller 
Western Asiatic countries. Phoenicia be- 
came tributary to Assyria in the ninth 
century B. C., recovered her independence 
two hundred years later, submitted after a 
long siege to Nebuchadnezzar, became 
part of the Persian Empire when Cyrus 
conquered Babylonia, assisted Xerxes in 
his disastrous war with Greece, baffled 
for a time but finally succumbed to Alex- 
ander, became a Roman province—and 
died. —TZhe Nation. 


—-—— ee 


WHAT may Thy service be? 
Nor name, nor fame, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee. 
— F. G. Whittier. 
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ZAMBESIA. 


A new realm of enormous extent in 
South Central Africa will in future be 
known under this title. At the head of 
the British South African Company, to 
whom a Royal Charter is about to be 
granted for the government and develop- 
ment of this country, are the Duke of 
Abercorn, the Duke of Fife, and Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, the South African million- 
aire. The region which will be governed 
and developed, protected and improved by 
this Association, in the name and in the 
interests of England, is three times the 
size of the United Kingdom itself, and 
one-third larger than all Germany! It 
lies between the present possessions of 
England in South Africa, and the Zam- 
besi, extending from the north of British 
Bechuanaland right up to the Zambesi, 
and the Matabele and Banyai country, 
1,500 miles north of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The general breadth varies from 
6co to 800 miles, as the charter includes 
all that lies between the Portuguese pos- 
sessions on the East and the German Pro- 
tectorate on the West. The total area 
cannot be less than between 300,000 and 
400,000 square miles. It includes the 
scenes of Livingstone’s early travels and 
labors, Khama’s country and Sechele’s 
and Lobenguela’s—z. ¢., Matabele and 
Mashona lands, Shoshong, Linyanti, and 
the Victoria Falls. The native chiefs 
sought and desired British protection, and 
resigned their supremacy for the sake of 
safety. The whole country is rich and 
productive in one way or other; and 
much of it seems to be gold-bearing. A 
railway is at once to be carried to Sho- 
shong and the Zambesi. Nor will it stop 
there. The Company is pledged to an 
anti-slavery and anti-drink policy. Its 
capital is a million sterling, and its share- 
holders consent to receive no interest for 
two years. 








AN INDIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

In times past I walked over a dark road, 
having no light. I was in misery, deep 
in the valley of death, wounded by evil 
spirits, and in the midst of many fears. 
There was no man on earth to save me. 

But all at once the Good Shepherd, al- 
ways active—He who never tires, He who 
waiks bravely in difficult places and in 
desert lands, ever seeking the lost—He 
came upon me, and He delivered me from 
the valley of death and from the place of 
torment of the Evil Spirit, and caused me 
to live. This One is truly merciful, and 
no man can equal Him; alone all good ; 
alone all strong ; alone all holy ; this One 
only is clear of sight ; this One only strong 
of wing; this One only everywhere strong 
in battle, and with great victory, He has 
won all the people of the earth. He is 
the Saviour of both body and soul— Christ 
the Son of God.— The Indian's Friend. 





Love is the hardest lesson in Christi- 
anity; but for that reason it should be 
most our care to learn it.— Wm. Penn. 


RURAL. 

Our NaTivE TREE Fruits.—lIt has been 
a subject for regret that the possession of 
the tree fruits of Europe has caused such 
an almost entire neglect of our native 
species and varieties. All cultivated fruits 
of the old countries were unquestionably 
derived from the wild forms, and there 
cannot be a doubt that our wild Plums, 
Apples and Cherries, our Persimmons, 
Pawpaw and Mulberries are capable of 
being equally ennobled by culture and 
selection. 

The work ought to be begun by careful 
selection. There are very great differ- 
ences in the wild forms of each species, 
and it is desirable in attempting their en- 
noblement to first select those which al- 
ready possess the most desirable qualities. 
Careful search should be made in all fa- 
vorable localities for these choice forms. 
It is well known that, as regards the Grape, 
with all its numerous new seedlings, we 
have not as yet surpassed a few wildlings 
from the thicket, such as the Catawba, 
the Delaware and the Isabella. The dis- 
covery of such excellent varieties in the 
wild state was a strong encouragement to 
the propagation of seedlings; yet it is 
hardly probable that the American Grape 
would have acquired such remarkable de- 
velopment had it not been for the general 
failure of all foreign species in the climate 
of our Atlantic slope and the Mississippi 
valley. 

And now, since cultivation on this con- 
tinent has been pushed so far northward 
that European tree fruits fail to endure 
the cold of American winters, we meet, 
as regards these, with a difficulty analo- 
gous to that which arrested the culture of 
the foreign Grape. Our common Euro- 
pean Plums and Cherries fail in hardiness 
everywhere in America north of the 45th 
parallel. The native species are much 
more resistant against cold, and are found 
growing wild far beyond the regions yet 
being opened to settlement. In order 
to suitably adjust ourselves to the situa- 
tion, we ought, therefore, at once to 
institute a careful search among these wild 
fruits for the best forms, in order to make 
as favorable a start as possible. 

Every workman, and all the boys on 
our farms are aware of the existence of 
these superior forms, but very few ever 
think of transplanting them—much less of 
growing seedlings from them—and, of 
course, stlil fewer know anything of what 
could be done by high culture, crossing 
and hybridization. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that a burden rests upon the horti- 
culturists of our national experiment sta- 
tions to seek out the best forms of all our 
native fruits, and labor for their develop- 
ment in all possible ways, with as much 
speed as possible. 

Take our Cherries to begin with. We 
have, first, the shrubby Choke Cherry, 
which unquestionably might become the 
parent of an improved dwarf iron-clad 
fruit, either directly developed from the 
best among the wildlings, or.aided by 
crossings with foreign species. The dwarf 


Black Hills Cherry, probably the largest 
of our natives, would, perhaps, cross wel} 
with the Choke Cherry. Among the in. 
numerable wild ‘ Bird Cherries,” even 
in the wild state, selections could easily 
be made of trees producing very large and 
good fruit, with which to make an advan. 
tageous start, while the Black Cherry 
might be made the foundation for another 
race similar to the foreign Heart Cherries, 

When we come to the Piums, it is seen 
at once that nature has laid a broad foun. 
dation for us to build upon in our variant 
native species—east, west and south—se. 
lections from which are already widely 
cultivated. It is easy to believe that from 
these can be educed fruit far superior to 
and widely different from anything yet 
known. It would not be surprising to see 
Plums from this stock reaching eventually 
the size and quality of the Apricot, with 
a vigor of tree far beyond that of any 
foreign stone fruit. With this abundant 
material, and all the acquired skill of 
modern science, and with these natives 
and all their relatives from other conti- 
nents to work with, our skilled horticul. 
turists ought to produce remarkable re. 
sults within a comparatively brief time, 
When we see how much was achieved by 
Rogers, in Grapes, who can fail to have 
the courage to go on in what would seem 
an easy and honorable path of beneficent 
progress? Most of our station staffs have 
been chosen from amongst the young and 
ambitious students of natural science. This 
field of our native fruits should be a most 
inviting one to those, at least, who devote 
themselves to botany and horticulture.— 
TZ. H. Hoskins, M. D., in Vick's Maga- 
sine. 


PaRIs-GREEN POISONING BeEs.—An im- 
portant legal question will probably arise 
soon over the right of fruit growers to 
spray apple and other fruit trees with 
water containing Paris-green while the 
trees are in blossom. Bees searching the 
flowers for honey take the poison into 
their systems and are killed. This is, per- 
haps, a fortunate fact; for if bees merely 
collected honey, instead of manufacturing 
it, this poisoned honey might be stored in 
their cells and poison those who consumed 
it. The spraying, even of the apple, 
need not be done while the trees are in 
blossom. It is true that the codling moth 
usually deposits her eggs in the blossom- 
end of the apple, but until the fruit is as 
large as a walnut the blossom-end is turned 
upward ; after this the weight of the apple 
bends the fruit over. Between the time 
of blossoming and the fruit bending down 
with its own weight, the spraying may be 
done without danger of injury to bees. 
There is, therefore, no incompatibility be- 
tween the fruit-growing and honey-pro- 
ducing industries, if the proper precautions 
are observed.—American Cultivator. 





THE SUN meets not the springing bud 
that stretches toward him with half that 
certainty as God, the source of all good, 
communicates Himself to the soul that 
longs to partake of Him.—W*m. Law. 
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Correspondence. 








Frienps’ Mission, Douctas City, ALASKA 
er., Eleventh mo, 2oth, 1889. 


Editor of Friends’ Review: 


At the request of the Alaska Commit- 
tee of Kansas Yearly Meeting I expect to 
start about the roth or rsth of Twelfth 
mo. on the steamship George W. Elder, 
for the east to make arrangements for build- 
ing our Training School next year. My 
wife will accompany me as far as Newberg, 
Oregon, to remain with our son who is 
attending school at that academy until I 
return in the spring, when we will both 
expect to return to our field of labor. C. 
W. Edwards will superintend the mission, 
with Anna Moon as matron during our 
absence. E. W. WEESNER. 





THANESGIVING DAY. 





Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

Founded by our Pilgrim Fathers 
In that time so far away ? 


They had given for religion 
Wealth and comfort, yes, and more, 

Left their homes, and friends, and kindred, 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England’s rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 
There they built their rough log-cabins, 

"Neath the cold, forbidding skies. 


And too often, e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 
Lest the wild and savage red man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met their eyes on every hand, 

And before the springtime reached them, 
They had buried half their band, 


But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain ; 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 


And the patient Pilgrim mothers, 
As the harvest time drew near, 
Looked with happy, thankful faces 

At the full corn in the ear, 


So the governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of the heart, 

To praise God for all His mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


That was in the autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred and twenty-one ; 
Scarce a year from when they landed, 

And the colony was begun. 


And now, when in late November, 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 

Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 

That they braved, years, years ago, 
But for all their struggle gave us, 

We our gratitude can show. 


And the children of New England 
If they feast, or praise, or pray, 

Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims, 
And their first Thanksgiving Day. 


— Youth's Companion. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BrIrT- 
AIN. — Despatches state that a famine is 
threatened in eight southern districts of 
India, owing to a total failure of the crop. 

News from the back provinces of Brazil is 
difficult to obtain, and the revolutionists are 
in control of all the telegraph lines and ex- 
ercise a strict censorship over all despatches, 
so that only those using a private cipher are 
able to determine the condition of affairs, 

Private despatches received from Rio re- 
cently indicate that the present Government 
is likely soon to be threatened. It is the unan- 
imous opinion that Fonseca, the present 
head of the revolutionary government, can- 
not hold his place. Even among the Repub- 
licans he is considered a weak man. No 
definite time has yet been fixed for the elec- 
tion. Fourth and Fifth months of next year 
are the dates vaguely mentioned by the revo- 
lutionists as the time for holding the election, 
as they apparently wish to put it as far off as 
possible. Two candidates in the field who 
stand the best chance of election tothe Presi- 
dency are Senators Saraiva and Dantas, 
Both of these men are Monarchists, Next to 
Dom Pedro, Dantas is the strongest man the 
Monarchists have. No candidate for the 
Republicans has yet been definitely settled 
upon, There is much disaffection among the 
soldiers and officers of the army in Para, 

FRANCE,—It is reported in Paris that the 
Jesuits are to be expelled from Brazil, and 
that this action will be followed by the sale 
of their houses and lands. It is stated that 
their lands are the most fertile in the country, 

An epidemic of fever prevails among the 
employés in the Louvre, Four hundred of 
them are ill. 

There was a very fierce debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the oth inst., over 
the motion of M. Deronlede that the Cham- 
ber declare valid the election of General 
Boulanger. The partisans of Boulanger 
were more than usually violent. The prop- 
osition was rejected by 370 to 123. 

AUsTRIA.—A despatch from Vienna of the 
7th inst. says: It is the intention of the Aus- 
trian Government to pass stringent laws with 
reference to emigration. Agents who are 
found guilty of fraudulent representations 
will be liable to a sentence of five years’ 
penal servitude. 

GERMANY.—A despatch from Cape Town 
says that the British bark British Monarch, 
Captain Morrow, which sailed from Ham- 
burg Tenth month Ist for Sydney, has been 
burned at sea, Sixteen of the crew were 
saved. A boat containing six others is 
missing. 

The miners’ strike, involving as it now 
does the whole field of operations in West- 
phalia, coupled with the attitude of the Reich- 
stag towards the Socialist bill, threatens to 
embarrass the Government very seriously, 
The motion to repeal the law exacting from 
working men certificates from their last em- 
ployers provoked in the House a significant 
debate. Dr. Windthorst warned the Minis- 
ters that the feeling of the country was with 
the miners; that their claims were recog- 
nized as just ; that if the law did not interfere 
to protect them from the tyranny of the com- 
panies the men would certainly be driven to 
the last extremity of starvation and despair ; 
that disorders would follow, and that for such 
disorders the Government would be respon- 
sible. 

TurKEy.—A number of American mission- 
aries held a meeting in Constantinople to 
consider the course to be pursued in relation 
to the recent acquittal of Moussa Bey, the 
Kurdish chief who was charged with robbery 
and outrage upon Christians in Armenia, It 
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was decided to summons from Van two: 
American missionaries who were assaulted 
by Moussa Bey, and to have them place 
their evidence before the proper authorities, 
which, being done, the American Minister 
insisted that he be punished. Accordingly 
Moussa Bey and family have been exiled 
to Syria. The Porte will increase the force 
of gendarms in Armenia, with a view to 
checking Kurdish outrages. 

ITALY.—Earthquake shocks were felt in 
the central portion of Italy on the 8th inst., 
but they have caused no loss of life or dam- 
age to property. 

Mount Vesuvius is in a state of eruption. 

PORTUGAL.—The Portuguese Government, 
it is said, will send a circular letter to the Eu- 
ropean Powers, stating that the Government 
is ready to prove unbroken occupation by 
Portugal of African Territory now claimed 
by England. It is said that Portugal intends 
to maintain her possession of the territories 
in dispute, 

AFRICA.—Henry M. Stanley, Emin Pasha 
and Captain Casati were met by Major Wiss- 
mann at Atoni,on the Kinghani river, on 
the 3d instant. Major Wissmann provided 
horses and Stanley and Emin made a tri- 
umphal entry into Bagamoyo at eleven 
o'clock on the morning of the 4th instant, 
The town was profusely decorated with bunt- 
ing and verdant arches, and palms were 
waving from the windows. Major Wissmann 
entertained the party at luncheon. During 
the afternoon many Europeans called to greet 
the explorers, 

Despatches received on the 6th insi. state 
that Emin Pasha met with an accident, hav- 
ing walked from a window by mistake, fall- 
ing a distance of twenty feet, fracturing his 
skull and receiving internal injuries. 

DomeEstTic.—Two distinct shocks of earth- 
quake were felt at Alton Bay, N. H., on the 
morning of the 3d inst. Crockery and glass- 
ware were broken. 

The day express East on the Pennsylvania 
road was wrecked near Greensburg, Pa., on 
the morning of the 5th inst. A switch had 
been left open, and the express ran into the 
freight train. At last accounts it was stated 
that a dozen people were more or less in- 
jured, several fatally. Both engines were 
wrecked, 

It is stated that five steamships landed 
1492 immigrants at Castle Garden, New 
York, on the 5th inst, 

A deputation of about thirty-five chiefs and 
head men of the Sioux Indians from the Da- 
kotas are expected to arrive in Washington 
about the middle of this month, A small 
delegation of Umatilla Indians trom Oregon 
is also expected to visit the National Capital 
within the next few weeks, to talk over the 
subject of allotments to their people. 


Died. 


HASTINGS.—At Indianapolis, Ind., Ele- 
venth mo, 2d, 1889, Edith P. Hastings, wife 
of Dr, Seth G, Hastings, of Muncie, Ind., in 
the 44th year of her age. 

While on a visit to her sister, in apparent 
good health, a blood vessel burst in the 
brain, and before the week ended her life 
here ceased, leaving a husband and four 
children to realize their irreparable loss. 

Sister Hastings joined Friends, the church 
of her husband, in 1870, soon after their mar- 
riage, and lived thereafter an active and 
faithful member of the same. Endowed witha 
vigorous mind, refined and enlarged through 
education and the Christ-love in her heart, 
the graces ot the Spirit were remarkably ap- 
parent in her life and conversation, 
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Believing in doing the “ next thing,” her 
family and home received the first and 
largest share of attention, with a correspond- 
ing result. Yet her mind and heart took in 
expansively the claims of the church and her 
neighbors, the tempted million and the igno- 
rant heathen, with a tenderness that impelled 
her to lend a helping hand in various direc- 
tions, Living a consecrated life, she needed 
no special preparation for death, and when 
it came, sudden though it was, it found her 
ready to enter into the full fruition of the joys 
of God's salvation. 


HENLEY.—Asenath Henley was born in 
North Carolina in 1820; was married to 
John Henley, who survives her, in 1842. 
They, with three small children, moved to 
Indiana in 1850, making the journey in a 
one horse carriage. Soon after reaching 
Monrovia they located on the farm that they 
lived on continuously until the time of her 
death, which occurred on the 13th of Tenth 
mo., 1889, in her 69th year. 
_ She was the mother of eight children, all 
of whom survive her except one son. She 
was an invalid for more than twenty-six 
years, having been paralyzed. She was an 
active member of the Society of Friends at 
West Union until deprived of her health and 
speech. She was buried at West Union 

emetery, beside her sister, Phebe Hadley, 
who died in Third mo., 1889, in her 83d year, 

They both left a comfortable evidence by 
their lives and words that they are safely at 
rest in their heavenly home. 


CHANDLER.—Indiana Chandler, daugh- 
ter of Alpheus and Mary Townsend, the lat- 
ter deceased, was born in 1848. Her mother 
died when she was about five years old. She 
early sought and found Christ in the forgive- 
ness of her sins, and ever after lived a con- 
scientious, Christian life, and many of the 
poor about her home will miss her kindly 
and timely ministration. She was married to 
William Chandler in 1874. About eighteen 
months before her death she was attacked 
with illness, She was taken to Martinsville 
mineral well in the hope that the water would 
restore her, but it was not so to be. She died 
at her boarding house Tenth mo. 13th, 1889. 
Just as the sun was rising on that beautiful 
Sabbath morning, her spirit rose to endless 
day, where they need not the light of the sun 


or the moon, for “ The Lamb is the light | 


thereof.” The deceased was'a member of 
Fairfield Monthly Meeting, near Friends- 
wood, Hendricks county, Indiana. 


STEERE —In Burrillville, R. 1., Eleventh 
month 25th, 1889, Smith B., beloved son of 
Isaac and Avis B. Steere, aged 26 years; a 
member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 

Naturally of asweet and amiable disposi- 





tion, to which were added the precious adorn- | 
ments that appertain to the work of the grace | 


of God in the heart, his was a beautiful life. 


Enduring a protracted illness with uncloud- | 


ed intellect, without a murmur, he calmly 
awaited the final, inevitable event. 
In a conversation with his mother the day 


before he died, he said that Jesus was near to | 


him all the time, and yet nearer and nearer 
from day to day. Touching the great work 
of his soul's salvation, he remarked, “I at- 
tended to that years ago,” 

‘“‘Blessed are the dead which die in, the 
Lord, from henceforth.” 


BUTLER.—Of pneumonia, near Barclay, 
Kansas, Tenth month 16th, 1889, Mary E., 
daughter of Josiah and Lizzie Butler, in her 
2st year. 

She became entirely resigned and died in 
peace, and was thus gathered home in the 
morning of her days, “ We will not mourn, 
but we can but weep.” 


SHORT-HAND. 





Our Popular Course of Ten Lessons pre- 
pared especially for the Friends’ Review, by 
Prof, Eldon Moran, of St. Louis, Mo., author 
of the “ Reporting Style’ Series of Steno- 
graphic'Instruction Books, Copyrighted, 


WHAT TO DO, 


1, Study Lesson 1, and copy Plate 1 not 
less than ten times, using a good pen, black 
ink and foolscap paper. 

2. Compare your work frequently with the 
engraved characters, and be careful to write 
a small hand, placing the words closely to- 
gether, pronouncing them aloud as you write 
them. 

3. Occasionally read over what you have 
written, 

4. Remember the three rules: 1, Practice; 
2, Practice ; 3, PRACTICE, 


SUGGESTIONS, 


1. You are recommended to get some 
friend to study with you. Read to each other, 
practice together, and criticise one another’s 
work, 

2. Corresponding in short-hand is exceed- 
ingly profitable. After you have learned a 
few lessons you will be introduced by card to 
one or more students who are pursuing this 
course elsewhere. In your correspondence 
you are to use short-hand characters. You 
will be able in a month to write a letter in 
this way. 

3. It is very important, particularly at the 
outset, that your exercises should be correct- 
ed by a competent teacher. The author of 
these lessons will attend to this. Send acare- 
fully written copy of Plate 1 to the editor of 
this paper, enclosing a stamp for reply, It 
will be carefully criticised, and returned as 
soon as convenient. Be careful to write your 
name and address plainly. 

4. You are advised to put these lessons in 
a scrap book in proper order for reference, or 
preserve the paper containing them, 


THE FIRST LESSON, 


The first lesson of the series was given in 
Friends’ Review, No. 15, Eleventh mo, 7th, 
The characters are found in Plate one, and 
the key to the words in the lesson Plate. The 
student must carefully follow the instructions 
given under the caption “‘ What to do.” Half 
an hour, more or less, should be given to 
practice every day. Write each lesson over 
and over many times, until you feel that you 
are master of it. Short-hand is a splendid 
accomplishment, and your instructor wishes 
you only success in this undertaking, 





Publication Committee of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Union of Friends in 
America, entitled ‘‘ How the Pennies Grew,” 


by Elizabeth T, Larkin, is now ready for sale 


at 2 cents each, or Io cents per dozen, post- 
paid, They may be ordered of M. M., 
Haines, Cheltenham P, O., Montg, Co., Pa. 





IRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK IN ENG- 
land.—The next meeting of the Execu- 

tive Committee of Friends’ First day School 
Association of Philadelphia, will be held in 


| the Monthly Meeting room of 12th S reet 





| vited to attend. 


meeting-house, on Third day, Twelfth month 
17th, at 7.45 P., at which meeting an account 
is expected from Geo. M. Warner and others 


of the Birmingham First-day Sehools and | 


kindred work in England, O:her Friends, 
not members of the Executive Committee, 
who may be interested in this work, are in- 
D. G. ALsop, 
Chairman, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND, 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 
FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio ang 
Indiana. These States hays 
O been settled nearly 100 years 
There are over 100 miles of raj}. 
road in each county we loan 
80 that improvements are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
a about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residencg 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind, 


TAILORING 


We have a splendid selection of seq. 
sonabie goods which we offer to make 
up to order at Wr, reasonable prices, 

PLAIN COATS a specialty. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Plain and Fashionable Tallor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philad’a, Pa, 





SAMPLE COPIES= 
Pope Scs-or al, 5cts 








| 3.50 
Having recently purchased the entire stock of watenes of 
the Bankrupt fre of tycldem, michards & Co., consisting a 
solid gold, silver, and gold-filled cases, we Shall offer 4 
tion of the entire lot at prices never before heard of in 
Watch trade. Among the stock are 8,750 American : T 
stem winders, in solid goldefilled Cases, wiich we sha 
Sell singly or by the dozen to private parties or the ads 
at the unheard-of low price of €3,.60 each. Bach 
every watch is guaranteed a perfect time-keeper, and S 
watch is accompanied with our written guarantee Let 4 
years. Think of it! A-gonuine, Stem-winding, Americas 
‘ovement watch, in solid, gold-filed cases and first- 
teed for five years, for $6.50, Those wanting @ 
class, reliable time-keeper, at abont one-third retail pi 
thould order at once, Watch Speculators can 
by a by the dozen to sell again. 


olid Gold Watches at $3.50. a 
These watches must be sold, and as an inducement had 
to order quickly, we willsend to each of the first one 
cred, ordering from this advertisement, a solids the 
Gold Watch worth $50, provided &3.60 Is sept Hit 
order, Elegant, SOLID ROLLED GOLD OHA! 
of the latest patterns, for gi.60, &2.00, 68.00, ry 
ORDER AT ONCE. e one of the first and get & 
gold watch for @8.50, All are stem-winding, el " 
nished, and guaranteed perfectly satisfactory a 
way. nd money by registered letter or P. O. a 
our risk, Watches and chains sent safely by registe 
to any address, provided 25 cents extra is sent to pay 


— OPEAN WATOM CO. 
= 87 College Place, New York, 
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